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Dr. Smollet’s Continuation of his Compleat Hifory of England. 
8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 4s. bound. Baldwin. 


HEN we confider the great uncertainty in the hiftory 

of remote times, and how little we can depend even 
on thofe which are fupported by cotemporary authority, we are 
ftrongly induced to expeét fuperior advantages, from the perufal 
of a hiftory which records recent events, ‘and delineates living 
characters. 


It muft be acknowleged, that Hiftorians in general, whe- 
ther they have compiled from the traditions of others, or have 
commemorated tranfactions which pafled within their own {phere 
of obfervation, have been too frequently guilty of deviations 
from truth: and the want of authenticity is no where more ob- 
fervable, than in thole relations which are tranfmitted to us b 
fuch as were themfelves actors in the fcenes they reprefent. If 
we compare the cotemporary Hiftorians and Memorialifts of our 
own country, particularly thofe who have treated of the grand 
Rebellion, and were themfelves engaged in thofe civil diffen- 
tions, we find that.they clafh with, and contradic, each other, 
and that litthe confidence is to be repofed in any of them fingly. 


It is, perhaps, next toimpoffible for men fo totally to abftra& 
themfelves from prejudice and partiality, as to be perfeétly fincere 
and faithful in commemorating events, wherein their own in- 
terefts and paffions were ftrongly engaged and affected. It is 
for this reafon, that Minifters and Negociators are, perhaps, 
moft unfit to inftruc pofte: my with regard to the hiftory of their 
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own times. They may, itis true, be prefumed to have a more 
perfect knowlege of facts, and to be better capable of unfolding 
the latent motives of action; but they are fo clofely interefted 
in the fcene, and their paffions are fo powerfully influenced, that 
if not wilfully, atleaft undefignedly, they may miftake the one, 
and mifreprefent the other: and if they are above propagating 
falfhoods, at leaft they may not fcruple to difguife truth. Add 
to this, that their attention is generally fo much engrofled by the 
bufinefs of their own department, and the progtefs of their own 
machinations, that they are not fufficiently at leifure to examine 
the operations of thofe who are entrufted with the condué of 
other independent parts of the great political machine. A calm, 
difinterefted, and intelligent Obferver, therefore, whofe mind 
is not bent on the management of any detached part, who has 
lei{ure and opportunity to furvey the whole, and who is free 
from private attachments and animofities, to warp him from 
the ftrait line of truth, is beft qualified for the office of an Hif- 
torian. 


But, though a Writer who records events ftill recent in me- 
mory, is molt likely to adhere to veracity in his relation, yet, on 
the other hand, we are not, perhaps, to expeét all the freedom 
and impaitiality we could wifh to find in his comment on men 
and meafures. He who dares boldly to cenfure living characters, 
and to expofe the corrupt motives of their political conduét, 
may, perhaps, be thought to want prudence as aman: and he 
who is afraid to do either, may be deemed deficient in courage 
as an Hiftorian. Add tothis, that there are many latent caufes 
and {prings of action,. which are not to be difcovered while the 
Aétorsarein being. ‘Though the materials of hiftory, therefore, 
ought to be collected as they rife, yet the publication fhould, 
perhaps, be deferred, till we are able to make our reflections cn 
the detail of political actions and chara¢ters, with a proper de- 
gree of freedom, certainty, and difcretion. A narrative of what 
has paffed under our own eyes, fcarce comes up to the idea we 
form when we {peak of a hiftory. 


_ We would not, however, be underftood, by thefe obferva- 
tions, to depreciate the merit of the Writer whofe works are 
now under our confideration. It is but juft to acknowlege, that 
in his we ene on pullic meafures, he difcovers fome degree 
of intelligence and acutenefs, without any of that affeGation of 
fugacity which dives for myfteries, while truth fwims upon the 
furface. He feems likewife to have been equally careful of not 
giving way to that indolent credulity which feldom moves out 
.of the beaten tra& of vulgar prepofleffion: and, with refpect to 
»perfonal characters, he has not here offered incenfe to the idols 
of popularity, nor heaped calumny on the victims. of public 
afperfion. 
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afperfion. With pleafure too we obferve, that, in this Conti- 
nuation, he has carefully avoided thofe prejudices, and partial 
attachments, which rendered the former part of the work liable 
to cenfure. If he has not been able to give all the light and in- 
formation which a hiftory fhould afford; if he has not always 
expreffed himfelf with that ‘¢ fearlefs fpirit” which diftinguifhes 
the unbiaffed Hiftorian, we may candidly impute it to the caufes 
above fuggefted ; that the facts he records, are yet too recent, 
and the Actors moft of them ftill living, and, perhaps, inter- 
efted to conceal the real motives of their conduc. 


In this Continuation, which opens with the tranfaGtions of 
the year 1749, the Writer has been extremely copious in his 
account of the Parliamentary Debates, and of the provifions 
made in confequence thereof. ‘To us, this appears to be the 
moft interefting part of thefe volumes: for, as to the detail of 
battles, &c. the Gazettes are ftill frefh in our memory.—The¢ 
firft debate which claims our notice, is that memorable one con- 
cerning the reduction of intereft, under Mr, Pelham’s admini- 
{tration. 


«© The capital meafure which diftinguifhed this feffion of par- 
liament, was the redu@iion of the Intereft on the Public Funds; 
a {cheme which was planned and executed by the Minifter, with- 
out any national difturbance or difquiet, to the aftonifhment of 
all Europe; the different nations of which could not compre- 
hend how it would be poffible for the Government, at the clofe 
of along expenfive war, which had fo confiderably drained the 
country, and augmented the enormous burthen of national debr, 
to find money for paying off fuch of the Public Creditors as 
might choofe to receive their principal, rather than fubmit toa 
reduction of the intereft. It was not very much for the honour 
of the Oppofition, that fome of its leading Members endeavour- 
ed to impede this great machine of civil oeconomy, by taking 
opportunities of affirming in Parliament, in oppofition to his 
Majefty’s fpeech, that the nation, far from being in a flourifh- 
ing condition, was almoft entirely exhaufted; that commerce 
drooped and declined; that public credit ftood tottering on the 
brink of ruin; and that all the treaties lately conthuded among 
the different Powers of Europe, were, in effect, difadvantage- 
ous and prejudicial to the interefts of Great Britain. In anfwer 
to thefe 1 Mr. Pelham undertook to prove, from the 

-regifter of exports and imports, that the commerce of the king- 
dom was more extenfive at this than at any former period; and 
that the public credit was ftrong enough to admit of an experi- 
ment, which he would not prefume to hazard, except upon a 
moral certainty of its being fale rooted, beyond the power of 
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accident and faction to fhake or overturn. He declared, that his 
defign of reducing the intereft upon the funds, was the refult of 
the love he bore his country, and an opinion that it was the duty 
of the Seivants of the Crown, to eafe the burthens of the Peo- 
ple. He faid, he had conferred on this fubject with perfons of 
the moft approved knowlege, and undoubted experience; and 
chofe to promulgate the method propofed for alleviating the load 
of the national debt, thatthe public, in knowing the particulars 
of the {cheme, might have time to confider them at leifure, and 
{tart fuch objections as fhould occur to their reflection, before it 
might be too late to adopt amendments. He obferved, that no- 
thing could more clearly demontftrate the vigour of public credit, 
and the augmentation of national commerce, than the price of 
ftock, which had, within three years, rifen to a very confider- 
able increafe ; and the duties on imports, which in nine months 
had added one million to the Sinking Fund, notwithitanding a 
very extraordinary fum which had been payed as bounties for 
exported corn. He expretled great tendernefs and regard for the 
interefts of thofe who had advanced their money for the fervice 
of the Government; declaring, that his aim was to contrive a 
fair, honeft, and equitable method for leflening the national in- 
cumbrances, by lowering the intereft, conformable to _parlia- 
mentary faith, and agreeable to the rules of eternal juftice. 
His plan was accordingly communicated, canvaffed, and approv- 
ed in the Houfe of Commons, and an att paffed for reducing the 
intereft of the funds which conftitute the national debt.” 


Many of our Readers may recollect the violent clamour and 
oppofition which was made to this very falutary meafure; a 
meafure which had long fince been recormgmended by Sir Jofiah 
Child ; who, in his excellent treatife on this fubjeé&, proves 
that a low rate of intereft, tends to advance the value of land, 


‘to improve the rent of farms, to increa‘e the bulk of foreign 


trade, to multiply domeftic artificers, to difpofe the nation to 
frugality, to employ the poor, and increafe the ftock of the 
people. But the fons of indolence, luxury, and diffipation, 
joined by a few withered maidens and voluptuous widows, raifed 
a violent cry again{k this redyction, and prefumed to place their 
private intereft in competition with the national welfare. 


Among other paflages in thefe volumes, the account of the 
proceedings againft Admiral Byng, will afford a fpecimen of the 
abilities and impartiality of our Author; who makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the Admiral’s fate. 


<< Notwithftanding all that has been faid in his favour; not- 
withftanding the infamous arts that were practifed to keep up 
the cry againft him: netwithitanding his folemn appeal to hea- 
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ven in his laft moments, and even felf-conviction of innocence, 
the character of Admiral Byng; in point of perfonal courage, 
will itili with many people remain problematical. They will 
fill be of opinion, that if the fpirit of a Britifh Admiral had 
been properly exerted, the Krench fleet would have been defeat- 
ed, and Minorca relieved. A man’s opinion of danger varies 
at diferent times, in confequence of an irregular tide of animal 
fpirits, and he is actuated by confiderations which he dares not 
avow. 


“¢ After an Ofiicer, thus influenced, has hefitated or kept aloof 
in the hour of trial, the mind eager for its. own juftification, af- 
fembles, with furprizing induftry, every favourable circumftance 
of excufe, 2nd broods over them with parental partiality, until 
it becomes not only fatished, but even enamoured of their beau-: 
ty and complexion ;_ like a doatine mother, blind to the defor- 
mity of her own offspring. W1 hatever Mr. Byng’s internal 
feelings might have been; whatever confequences might have 
att ended his behaviour on that occafion ;~ as the tribunal before 
which he was tried, acquitted him exprefsly of cowardice and 
treachery, | 1¢ was, without all doubt, a proper object for royal 
clemency, and {fo impartial poiterity will judge him, after all 
thofe difhonourable motives of faction and of fear, by which his 
fate was. influenced, fhall be loft in oblivion, or remembered 
with difdain. The people of Great Britain, naturally fierce, 
impatient, and clamorous, have been too much indulged, upon 
every petty mifcarriage, with trials, courts-martial, and dif- 
miflions, which tend’ only to render their military Coiiieadat 
rath and precipitate, the populace more licentious and intract- 
ables; and to difyrace the national charaéter in the opinion of 
mankind,” 


Whatever may be thought of the foregoing obferyations, this 
Writer is to be commended for having inculeated many ufefal 
precepts | of wifdom, morality, and benevolence, which ought 
ever to be among the principal views of an Hiftorian: for hif- 
tory is nothing but philofophy, teaching by examples. Having 


given a detail of our unfuccefsful invafion and difgraceful defeat 


at St. Cas, he introduces the following pertinent refleGtions on 
War in general; which are to be found nearly verbatim, in.a 
pamphlet entitled, A Journal of the Campaign, &c., printed for 
Townfend, in the year 1758. 


‘¢ War is fo dreadful in itfelf, and fo fevere in its confe- 
quences, that the exercile of generofity and compaffion, by 
which its horrors are mitigated, ought ever to be applauded, ens 
couraged, and imitated. We ought alfo to ufe our beft endeae 
yours ‘to delaive this treatment at the hands of a civilized ene« 
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my. Let us be humane in our turns to thofe whom the fate of 
war hath fubjected to our power: let us, in profecuting our mi- 
Jitary operations, maintain the moft rigid difcipline among the 
troops, and religioufly abftain from all aéts of violence and op- 
preflion. ‘Thus, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly enfue, 
and the Powers at war, vie with each other in humanity and 
politenefs. In other refpeéts, the Commander of an invadin 

armament wil! always find his account in being well with the 
common people of the country in which the defcent is made. 
By civil treatment, and feafonable gratifications, they will be 
encouraged to bring into the camp regular fupplies of provifion 
and refrefhment; they will mingle with the foldiers, and even 
form friendfhips among them; ferve as guides, meflengers, and 


_ Interpreters ; let out their cattle for hire as draught horfes ; work 


in their own perfons as day-labourers; difcover proper fords, 
bridges, roads, pafles, and defiles; and, if artfully managed, 
communicate many ufeful hints of intelligence.” 


Thefe remarks, which are likewife to be found in the Journal 
of the Campaigh, include many ufeful military as well as moral 
precepts; but, alas! precepts avail little where men’s paflions and 
interefts do not enlift on the fide of reafon and humanity. While, 
in defpite of philofophy, homicide continues to be an.art, while 
luxury and profufion leave younger children in fucha ftate of de- 
pendence, that, like Chamont, their {words are all their fortunes, | 
the unnatural policy of States muft find exercitation for thefe 
bufy fpirits, and make openings for the long train of Candidates 
who gape for military promotion. While this fyftem prevails, 
we cannot hope to fee the horrors of war mitigated, for of all 
cruélty, that is moft unrelenting, which is perpetrated under 
the mafk of law and juftice. 


We carifiot quit this military theme, without taking notice, 
that our Hiftorian has filled up two or three pages more, with 
obférvations on defcents in particular, fuch as at St. Cas, taken 
with little, if any, variation, from the pamphlet. above-mention- 
‘ed: to which he probably had recourfe in a fit of lazinefs, when 
he was in no humour to write, although under a neceffity to keep 
the prefs going, in order to fulfil his engagement for a weekly 
‘publication. And though, from an uniformity of ftyle and man- 
fier, We tore than fufpect it to be the work of the fame hand, 
yet we do not think any Author at liberty to borrow from an ano- 
nymous publication, without making proper acknowlegment. 


Our Hiftorian very candidly takes all occafions to praife .and 
recommend inftances of generofity and humanity. On this 
principle he extols the Duke of Randan, the French Governor 
in Hanover, who, when about to abandon that city, inftead of 
deftroying his magazine of provifions, according to the ufual 
| practice 
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practice of war, ordered the whole to be either fold at a low 
price, or diftributed among the poor of the city, who had been 
long expofed to the horrors of famine: an act of exalted huma- 
nity, which ought to dignify the character of that worthy .No- 
bleman above all the titles that military fame can deferve, or ar- 
bitrary Monarchs beftow. From the, fame principle likewife, 
he inveighs againft the feverities practifed by the King of Pruf- 
fia in the electorate of Saxony; which, as he juftly obferves, 
were more fuitable to the defpotifm of a Perfian Sophi, towards 
a conquered people who profefled a different faith, than reconcil- 
able to the chara&er of a Proteftant Prince towards a peaceab!e 
nation of brethren, with whom he was connected by the com- 
mon ties of neighbourhood and religion. In truth, whatever 
we may think of the merits of his Pruilian Majefty’s caufe, and 
however we may admire his amazing capacity of mind, we cer- 
tainly can fay very little in favour of his humanity. It is not 
eafy to conceive how a Philofopher, whofe works, ‘in fome parts; 
breathe fentiments of philanthropy, could poflibly praétice fuch 
feverities, and even aggravate the neceflary horrors and hardfhips 
of war, by innovations of his own introducing. 


But having, in feveral refpects, done juftice to the, merit of 
this ingenious Writer, our duty to the public, obliges us to take 
notice, that in fome inftances he deviates from the defign, and 
ftoops below the dignity, of hiftorical compofition. We can- 
not approve his interweaving an account of horrid murders, a- 
mong the political tranfaclions of the year: nor of his giving a 
circumftantial detail of a menacing letter fent to a noble Duke, 
which had no reference whatever to any thing of public con- 
cern. Incidents of this kind, where they are not conneéted 
with the thread of political narrative, are beit recorded in the 
Seffions papers, or in the Court rolls at Weftminfter. 


In his portraiture of characters, tlrough he muft be acquitted 
of flattery, and of malice, yet his fancy is not always under the 
due regulation of judgment, His painting is bold, glowing, 
and animated; yet it is fometimes neceflary to write the name 
over the picture. Butas they are moft of them pictures of liv- 
ing pe:fonages, it would be invidious in us to point out the fea- 
tures, which, we apprehend, bear no refemblance to the ori- 
ginals. 


With regard to this Writer’s ftyle, itis, as we have formerly 
obferved, clear, copious, rich, and fluent; but it is, now and 
then too luxuriant and figurative; for inftance, {peaking of the 
Marriage bill, he fays. ‘* At Jength, however, it was floated 
through both houfes, on the tide of a great majority, and /feer- 
ed into the fafe harbour of royal approbation.” Had the Writer in- 
tended this turgid fentence as a burlefque on the abufe of meta- 
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phor, he could not have fucceeded better in the choice of an ex: 
2mple. 


As to his language, if it is not always fo correct as might be 
expected from the pen of Dr. Smollet; it is not more inaccurate 
than fuch hafty produétions unavoidably muft be. We have 
obferved a few glaring improprieties of expreffion, which we 
forbear to enumerate, as the Author is able to correct his work, 
fhould it ever come to a fecond edition. 


Nor can we always fubfcribe to the propriety and truth of his 
reflections. Speaking of the act for executing criminals con- 
victed of murder, he fays it is—‘* an expedient which, however 
ineffectual it may appear in theory, hath been found in praétice, 
productive of very falutary confequences.” Here we differ from 
him totally: we are of opinion, that it was rather fpecious in 
theory, but in point of practice it is notorious, that murders 
have been as frequent fince the ac as before. 


Upon the whole, however, thefe volumes afford many proofs 
of the Writer’s merit in hiftorical compofition ; and, as-his ac- 
knowleged abilities did not deter us from pointing out the de- 
fects in the former volumes, neither do thofe imperfections pre- 
judice us fo far, as to make us blind to the improvements in this 
Continuation. 


[To be continued in our next. R- d 





Debates of the Houfe of Commons, from the Year 1667 to the Year 
1694. Collected by the Hon. Anchitel Grey, Efq; who was 
thirty Years Member for the Town of Derby; Chairman of 
feveral Committees; and decyphered Coleman’s Letters, : for 
the Ufe of the Houfe. In ten Volumes. 8vo. Henry, &c. 


Vols. V. and VI. See our Jaft Month’s Review. 
( Article continued. ) 


H E farther we proceed in thefe volumes, the more curi- 

ous and interefting the Debates become, and the greater 
reafon we have to regret that the Editors did not apply themfelves 
to polifh thefe rude materials. We have already taken notice, 
that the work in many places is uncouth and abrupt; and we 
find throughout fo little attention paid to fupply the defects, and 
‘rectify the inaccuracies of the Compiler, that in fome inftances 
it is {garce intelligible. To modifh Readers, therefore, who are 
‘ftrangers to ftudy, who read folely with a view to entertainment, 
“and are delighted with a jingle of words forming a well turned 
period, 
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period, this is forbidden matter. But to men who read, :in or- 
der to think and reflect; who are curious to pry) into the grand 
Arcana of State, and would learn how the bufinefs of the 
worldiis tranfa@ted, thefe Debates abound with a choice ftore of 
information and improvement. ‘They appear, however, to be 
jittle more than imperfe& notes or outlines, which the Compiler 
probably intended to digeft and fill up at his leifure. But, im- 
perfect as they are, they open many feciet fprings of aétion, 
and explain the progrefs of many private intrigues, which lead 
us to a more perfeét.acquaintance with the hiftory of thofe times, 
than is to be acquired from any other writings now extant. 


In the volumes now before us, the thread of minifterial. ini- 
quity begins to unravel; and what fome fagacious Patriots had 
long fufpected, was at length confirmed by unqueftionable evi- 
dence. The King, by his refidence in France during, his exile, 
became not only fond of French manners, but in love with 
French government: and if his violent propenfity to aay and 
cifipation, had not prevailed.over his, application. to bufinefs, | 
his thirft for arbitrary dominion, might either have renewed 
the horrors of civil war, or have filently undermined the liber- 
ties of the kingdom. Indeed, when we confider how many 
points of prerogative his unhappy. father was willing -to refign, 
when his propofitions were, in vajn, voted a good ground for 
peace, we cannot. but exprefs our amazement, that: the nation 
fhould, neveithelefs, without any. limitations or. reftrictions 
whatever, reftore the fon ;- who inherited all: his father’s arbi- 
trary principles, without being heir to any of his virtues. For 
want of having the boundaries of prerogative more.properly af- 
certained, the King and his Minifters ufed all their-endeavours 
to reduce the government of this kingdom to the ftandard they 
fo much admired abroad. Hence the violent contefts about pre- 
rogative and privilege: hence Jikewife, in fome meafure, arofe 
the frequent difputes between the Lords and Commons; for the 
former having in the laft reign been degraded, and voted. ufelefs 
by the latter, they now became ftrenuous Champions for prero- 
gative; and feemed rather willing to rifk a {plendid flavery un- 
der the Crown, than to run the hazard of being once more le- 
velled with the people. 


Our Readers may remember, that in our laft article we gave 
an account of the jealoufy which prevailed, that the money 
raifed to carry on a war againft France, was not ferioufly in- 
tended for that purpofe ; and thefe fufpicions were not ground- 
lefs: for the fupply was fcarce granted, but a peace was con- 
cluded with that kingdom. Neverthelefs, to amufe the people, 
an alliance was fet on foot, and, in feeming compliarice with 
the Commons addrefs, a league offenfive and defenfive was con- 
cluded 
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cluded with Holland: and the Court, without acquainting the 
Houfe with the terms of the treaty, made this a pretence for de-' 
firing a farther fupply, which occafioned the following fpeech. 


255 


Mr. Williams. ] *¢ If you proceed without farther licht into 
treaties, in doing this you eftablifh the Prerogative by the Com- 
mons of England. ‘| he queftion is, how far our addrefles have 
been purfued ? We would not be driven into money, but by 
fair day light. We defire to be fatisfied in this matter of the 
league siete and defenfive, &c. I with the Gentlemen that 
know, would declare, whether really we fhall have a war, or 
no, categorically ; and then you may declare your mind. For 
my part, I cannot believe this to be awar. ‘The repeated coun- 
fels we have given, are the fafe counfels of the nation. The 
King, in his {peech, is of the fame opinion with us, and ftill 
here are the fame counfels continued about him. Are we the 
great Council of England? Have we advifed the lowering of 
France, and a war with him? And have preparations been 
made purfuant thereunto? And now, when we defire to fee 
what is done, we are anfwered; * You muft not fee, nor hear 
the treaties, nor what is done.” That is, we have eyes and 
ears, and muft not ufe them. No doubt, but we have been.in 
fome confederacy, and have been Mediators. In reafon we 
ought, ‘and may have fatisfa€tion in thefe things ; ; and till that 
be done, I am not for fupply. My jealoufy is, that fhewing 
the treaty here, will be only for our money; and my fear is, 
that’by giving our money, we thall have arbitrary power fet up, 
By comparing things with things, in this very time, I fear it. 
For when we made thefe addreties, we had no effectual anfwer, 
——You were of opinion, that you ought to have fatisfaction in 
the ends of thefe leagues, By law of Parliament, this paper* 
we are debating, is not a meffuge, it is but a writing, from the 
King; and fuch writings are not obligatory, and perfuading ; 
they are not binding. And God forbid they fhould! If amef- 
fage fhould {way us, merely by being a meflage, the King (by 
that confequence) muft bear the blame of all the council that 
advifes him to it. In fhort, whenfoever Kings have called for 
fupply to fupport treaties, they have always communicated thofe 
treaties. ‘ ‘I'he prerogative to be impofed upon in fhewing 
© them,’ is not the punétilio, but the fear of fhewing them. If 
that be. eftablifhed upon us, I fear that more than the money. 
I would plainly know, whether it muft be war or peace. ‘Tull 
then, I can give no votefor money.” 


* The paper was an anfwer to the Commons addrefs, prefented to the 
Houle by the Secretary of State. 
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Though we cannot applaud the elegance of this fpeech, yet 
it fpeaks the language of freedom and good fenfe, Certainly 
nothing could be more abfurd, than to make the merit of having 
concluded a treaty, a ground for a fupply, and yet at the fame 
time with-hold the particulars of that treaty. Nay, we might 
fay farther, if the Parliament is the great Council of England, 
they ought to have been previoufly advifed with, about the terms 
of the treaty ; for, as advice can only be given concerning fome 
act to be hereafter executed, it is an abfolute contradiction.in 
terms, to Jay an inftrument before them, as the great Council, 
which has been already executed. ‘This is one of thofe State 
forms which fhock common fenfe. 


Neverthelefs, the Courtiers, who at all times are ready to 
juftify any meafures, oppofed the fhewing of this treaty, by the 


following fervile and inconclufive arguments. 





Sir George Downing. ] ‘« Here is a jealoufy, as if 
the King had pawned the nation to the Holianders, and a treaty 
that England is bound to make it good. It is a great thing in- 
fifted on, to fhew the treaty.—Let any man fhew what right the 
Commons have to demand a fight of it'from*the King. The 
Commons have been fhewed treaties, and have advifed the King 
upon them ; but not at their demand, as aright fram the Com- 
mons, If it be their right, I will give no money till that is 
done. Is it then convenient to be fhewed us? He that fays it 
is convenient, muft have feen the treaty, and’no man Can fay 
fo. I muft think it not convenient, when the King does not 
fhew it us. The King is our life, and the breath of our nof- 
trils. I can never expect unanimity in the nation, when the 
Houfe of Commons are not unanimous, now, when the prayers 
and tears of the nation are for it.—But I will give money blind- 
fold to the King on this occafion, wherein lies his truft, and 
we have not a right to demand a fight of thefe treaties. Sup- 
pofe the King fhould grant you a fight of them, and have all 
his councils difcovered—I think the King has gone fairly and 
overtly with us.—But will-you give no money without the Sine 
gua non?” 


It is to be wifhed, that all fuch bafe and abje&t Adulators, 
were really in the ftate which this Sycophant has defcribed— 
Thatis, that they held their lives, and drew the breath of their 
noftrils, fubje& to the will and pleafure of a capricious and ar- 
bitrary mortal: for fuch wretches do not deferve the care of 
heaven ! 


The jealoufies which the Commons very juftly entertained 
‘ggainft the Adminiftration, rofe to fuch a violent degree, =~ 
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they broke out upon every trivial occafion, as maf appear from 
the fubject of the enfuing debate. 


Sir John Coventry.]. ‘¢ Complains that his Footman’s head 
was broke by oneof Sir Charles Wheeler's Captains. He added, 
I {peak for the privilege of all the Commons of England; and, 
for ought I know, thefe men are raifed for an imaginary war, 
Thefe red coats may fight againft Magna Charta.” 


Mr. Mallet.] “* This Gentleman was once affaulted in his 
perfon, and now he is in his fervant. I would have it enquir- 
ed into.” 


Sir Edmond Wyndham, Knight Marfhal.] ‘* Takes excep- 
tion at Coventry’s words, of ah ‘ imaginary war,’ and would 
have them explained.” 


Sir Nicholas Carew.] ‘* We have Soldiers in England now, 
and they were raifed to be fent abroad, and they are kept here: 
there is an explanation for you.” 


‘Mr. Williams.] ‘* Drums ought not to beat here, and red 
coats to be about the Parliament, in terrorem populi.” 


Sir Robert Carr.] ‘* Thefe Soldiers were raifed by your ad- 
vice, and I hope you will give them leave to march upon their 
duties, and come.to Weftminfter-Hall, to take the tefts appoint- 
ed by act of parliament.” 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] ‘‘ It is the ancient law of Parliament, 
that armed m€én fhould not be about, nor near the Parliament, 
in terrorem popult, to difturb your Members in their attendance ; 
and I move to have the matter inquired into, and that you would 
juitify your privileges.” 


Mr. Williams. ] ‘* Marfhall law has no place but when Weft- 
minfter-Hall is fhut up, and the King’s writs cannot have their 
free courfe.” 


Sir William Coventry.] Since the Captain on one fide is of 
a good family, and the information is of a Member’s fervant, 
on. the other, being beaten, I.would have the matter examined.” 


Sir John Coventry.] ‘* My fervant is at the door to juftify 
the thing; and if you will have fuch Captains in employment, 
you may.” 


Sir Philip Harcourt.] ** Your Member’s affirmation is fufh- 
cient: it is conviction enough. Coventry faid, * He was go- 
« ing to do his duty in Parliament, and therefore the Captain 
¢ broke his man’s head.’ I wonder the Speaker is fo flow in do- 
ing his duty. I would have Coventry’s man called in.” seal 
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The Speaker.] ** When complaint .is made of a Member’s 
being aflaulted, you immediately fend for the perfon that did it, 
in cuftody. This is upon a Member’s fervant, in the Member’s 
prefence; and'it is the fame thing, and there is equal privilege. 
But this is from an information to your Member. If you call 
the man in, you muft inftruét me with queftions to afk him.” 


Sir Thomas Lee.] ‘* Always in this cafe, it is the cuftom for 
the Speaker to afk queftions at his difcretion; and if he do it 
fhort, he is told of it, and the perfon is called in again.” 


Coventry’s Footman was called in, and faid, “* the Soldiers 
ftruck the coach horfes, and he did alight from behind the coach, 
and afked them, who was the Captain of the company? Upon 
that, the Captain ftruck him over the head; but he did not tell 
him that his Mafter was a Parliament Man.” 


Though this matter went off without any farther proceeding, 
yet it ferves to fhew how extremely jealous the Houle were of 
their privileges, and how apprehentive of danger from military 
power. But, alas! cuftom infepfibly reconciles men to the moft 
terrifying appearances, and renders them familiar with danger, 
till at length they perifh while they think themfelves in the very 
lap of fecurity. 


Notwithftanding the exception taken to Coventry’s words, 
‘* imaginary war,” yet the event juftified the expreffion. His 
Majefty at length condefcended to acquaint the Houfe, by the 
mouth of the Chancellor, that a general peace wasn agitation 5 
but as he did not think it prudent to difband the army, he had 
the modefty to requeft a farther fupply ; which occafioned a vio- 
lent debate, wherein Sir George Hutigerford thus exprefled 
himfelf. 


Sir George Hungerford.] ‘* You are told, (by Williamfor) 
‘ That the Dutch made fome part of the Chancellor’s fpeech.’ 
I would know. who made the reft. ‘The army was pretended to 
be raifed againft France, but all the world knows there was no 
{uch intention. I would have the queftion put.” 


Mr. Secretary Williamfon.] ** If Hungerford can make that 
good that he fays of the army, there is an end,of all.” 


Sir George Hungerford.] ** The world fays this peace was 


made in January, and the army was raifed fince.” 


Mr. Secretary Coventry.] ‘* When the King has told you 
upon his royal word, that he intended a war with France, I 
wonder this fhould be faid.” 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Meeres.] ‘* Where does war appear? Does it 
in this league we are fhewn ?” 


Sir Thomas Littleton.] ‘* If exceptions are taken at Hun- 
gerford’s words, the firft thing to be done is, to have them writ- 
ten down. [And there wasa greatcry, § Writethem down.” 


Lord Cavendifh.] ** When there was a vote for 3c0,000l. 
for men and fhips The Speaker interrupted him ta Order, to have 
the words written down.] ‘The words were thefe, * We all 
know there was no intention of a war againft France.” 


Lord. Cavendifh.] ‘* The words were thefe, ‘ We have rea- 
© fon to believe, there was no war intended againft France.’ 





Mr. Papillon.] ‘* The words were, ¢ If it be true as the world 
© fays, there was no war intended againft France.” 


Mr. Goring.] ‘* Yefterday there was a grand Committee for 
difbanding the army, but I fee now there is need of keeping it 
up, if thefe things are faid here.” [The/e words gave fuch offence, 
that feveral called, * To the bar.’] 


Sir George Hungerford.] ‘* What I faid, Ido fay again, viz. 
© That the world fays fo, and it is faid abroad, &c.’ My inten- 
tion was, * If it be true what the world fays.” 


Mr, Secretary Williamfon.] ‘* If this be, it is to turn the 
Government into diffimulation. I confefs, that there is no war 
is a great difappointment, and Gentlemen may have fome grains 
of allowance. But the words were very broad, and if admit- 
ted, will rénder the Government a Cheat to all abroad. But if 
the Houfe be off from debating the words, I am fo too.” 


Sir Thomas Lee.] ‘* When the Gentleman has plainly told 
you what his intention was in the words, and the Houfe f{eems 
fatishied, I would proceed in the queftion you were upon.” 


Mr. Secretary Coventry. ] ‘¢ When Gentlemen oppofe * What 
© the world fays,’ againft * What the King fays,’ it cannot pals 
without notice.” 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] “ The Lord Chancellor fays, ¢ The 
¢ King had gained a great point upon them for that peace,’ but 
ftill it was a league offenfive and defenfive for a peace. The in- 
tentions were for a peace. Since Williamfon is fo fruitful of 
admonitions, how we fhould demean ourfelves, I would have 
him take fome himfelf, and fo behave himfelf like other honour- 
able Minifters, who take things to themfelves, and lay them aot 
upon the King. 


Mr. Secretary Williamfon.] ‘* Whenever I eafe myfelf, bs 
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other perfons, I defire to do it upon myfelf rather than the 
King.” 


Colonel Birch.] ** Do what you will about reading the words, 
but keep the Order of the Houfe. You are not to take notice 
of words tiil the Gentleman has done, becaufe you know not 
what he will fay to foften and meliorate what he has faid. This, 
i underftand, is a pretty kind of diverfion. I affirm, that Hun- 
gerford had net made an end of what he had to fay.” 


The Speaker.] “* When the words are not agreed to, an 
Gentleman may better inform you what the words were. 
take the words to be thefe, ‘ There has been an army raifed, 
‘ under a pretence of a war againft France; but we and all the 


‘ world know, there was no intention of a war againft the 
¢ French.” . 


Mr. Sacheverel.] ‘* I aver that thofe were not the words.” 


Sir Robert Sawyer.] ‘* This is almoft as great an affront to 
the Houfe as any that has been yet, for any Gentleman to fay, 
‘ thofe were not the words,’ without fhewing you what were 
the words. I would know what the meaning of that is.” 


After much heat and wrangling about thefe words, Sir George 
Hungerford having proféffed that he intended no particular reflec- 
tion, and having begged pardon for the expreffion, the matter 
dropt. But from this debate we learn the temper of thefe times : 
it fhews what little regard was paid to the faith of the Admini- 
ftration, and how active the Courtiers were to fupprefs every 
infinuation Which might impeach the integrity of thofe meafures 
they knew to be unjuitifiable. A private pique, however, be- 
tween the Minifter and one of his Confidents, difclofed a dark 
{cene of iniquity, which evinced how little the royal word was 
to be relied on, and juftified the jealoufies of thofe Patriots in 
their utmoft extent. 


Danby, the Lord Treafurer, having difagreed with Montagu, 
late Ambaflador at the Court of France, and knowing with 
what fecrets he had entrufted him during their correfpondence, 
was apprehenfive Montagu might accufe him, he therefore 
chaged him with dangerous practices with the Pope’s Nuncio ; 
on which pretence an order came from the King for feizing 
Montagu’s papers. This was a device of Lord Danby’s, to 
find his own letters, and deftroy them, and then-drop the pro- 
fecution. But Montagu was too well verfed in the arts of a 
Court to be thus enfnared, and had depofited a box, which 
contained Danby’s letters, in fure hands. His Majefty havirig 
fent a meflage to-aequaint the Houfe, of his having given ordets 
for feizing Mr. Montagu’s papers, a warmdebate enfued thereon. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Montagu.] ‘ [ believe that the feizing my cabinets and 
papers, were-to get into their hands{ome letters of great conte: 
“quence, that 1 have to produce, of the defigns of a great Mini- 
{ter of State.” 


Mr. Harbord.] ‘¢ This has been intended three or four days ; 
but I believe they have mifled of their aim ;: and I would not 
for 40,0001. they had thofe papers. And, freely, this was my 
great inducement to ftir fo much to make Mr. Montagu a Mem- 
ber of this Houfe. In due time you ,will fee what thofe Papers 
are. ‘They will open your eyes, and tho’ too late to cure the 
evil, yet they will tell you who to proceed againft, as the Au- 
thors of our misfortunes.” re 


Sir Nicholas Carew.] ‘* I would fit on, and let the papers in 
Montagu’s hands be brought now; and if they concern any 
man, under his Majetty himfelf, I would profecute the thing 
now. I know not whether we fhall be here to-morrow morn- 
ing, orno. It may be, we fhall be all clapped up by to-mor- 
row. Let Montagu, therefore, be commanded to bring in his 


papers now, before you rife. 


Sir John Lowther.] ‘* For ought I know, Montagu may be 
ferved as Sir Edmundbury Godfrey was; therefore I would not - 
have him go out of the Houfe for the papers. He knows by 
what practices thefe negociations with France have been done. 
Tam of opinion, that we fhall not fit here to-morrow. 1 move 
therefore, ‘ to have the papers {ent for now.” 


Mr. Harbord, and fome others, were ordered to receive di: 
rections from Mr. Montagu, where to find thofe papers. 


‘The Houfe fat till the Gentlemen returned with Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s papers; and Mr. Montagu went up to fort them. 


Mr. Montagu.} ** I am forry that fo great a Minifter has 
brought this guilt upon himéelf. It was my intention (making 
reflections upon your apprehenfion of a ftanding army) to have 
acquainted Mr, Secretary Coventry with the papers. I will now 
only tell you, that the King has been as much deluded as the 
‘Dutch or Spain; and you have been deluded too by this great 
Minifter. ‘This I fhouldnot have done, out of duty and refpect 


to the King, but by command of the Houfe.” 


[Mr. Montagu then feleéted and prefented to the Houfe, two. 
letters, which were read by the Speaker. The principal matter 
-contained therein, is in thefe words: * In cafe the condition of 
© peace fhall be accepted, the King expedéts to have fix millions 
¢ of livres [300,000].] yearly for three years, from the time 


* that this agreement fhall be figned between his Majefty an 
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© the King of France; becaufe it will be two or three years be- 
¢ fore he can hope to find his Parliament in humour to give him 
‘ fupplies, after your having made any peace. with France, &c.” 


fubfcribed * DAnsy.’ 


© To the Secretary, You muft not mention one fyllable of the 
¢ money.’ 


~- 


(At the bottom of this letter were thefe words: * Turs 
¢ LETTER IS WRIT BY MY ORDER. C, R.’] 


This letter,-as may well be fuppofed, occafioned a very furi- 
ous debate ; which ended ina refolution, ** That there is mat- 
ter fufficient to impeach Thomas Earl of Danby.” The indig- 
nation which the Houfe exprefled on this occafion, was highly 
commendable. For we believe, that fcarce any age or countty 
can produce a more bafe, ignominious, and wicked violation of 
the moft facred truft which can be depofited in mortal hands. 
After the Parliament had given money for an actual war, in or- 
der to reduce the dangerous growth of the French power, it is 
{carce to be believed, that any King would be fo faithlefs to his 
people, or that any Minifter would hazard fuch a criminal com- 
pliance with,his Mafter’s will, as fecretly to treat of a peace, 
and be inftrumental in making his Sovereign a Penfioner to the 
tival and enemy of his crown and kingdom. This abominable 
treachery had probably flept in the dark, had not Montagu been 
offended at the Treafurer, for having given the preference to Sir 
William Temple, in promoting him to the office of Secretary 
of State, the poft to which Montagu himfelf afpired. ‘Thus 
their private quarrel turned out to be of public benefit. 


Among other remarkable particulars in thefe Debates, are 
the examinations of Oates, Bedlow, Coleman, &c. in relation 
to the Popifh plot, in which there are many very curious cir- 
cumftances difclofed, not to be met with in any Hiftory or 
Journal. It appeared, from various evidence, that the Duke of 
York was the tool of the Pope arid the French King; and one 
of the ftrongeft proofs of his bigotted dependence, may be col- 
le&ted from the fubftance of two letters reported to the Houfe, 
one from the Cardinal of Norfolk, the other from Sir William 
Throgmorton. Theletters, which are not inferted in the Jour- 
nal, are to the following effect. 


‘¢ His Majefty of France will fhew,. that he will take his 
Highnefs’s part.—T his Parliament is not profitable for the King 
of France, nor for his Royal Highnefs, and fo it is put on by 
my Lord Arlington. If the Ambaflador Rouvigny be not to his 
Highnefs’s liking; the King of France will fend over what 
Rev. Apr. 1763. T other 
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other perfon he would have.—If the Duke could carry ona 
diffolution of the Parliament, to do it upon any terms.—But if 


' the Duke cannot do’ it under 200,000]. take care to let us have 


it.—You cannot imagine how the King is defpifed, and if the 
Duke fhould be fo too, the difeafe is epidemical. — The Archbi- 
fhop of Dublin is the lyingeft rogue in the world, and has done 
us no’ good,—We are rejoiced to hear of the diffolving of the 
Parliament.—Nothing will fettle things more laftingly, than 
making the Duke’s and the King of France’s intereit one.— 
The Duke may have a great advantage by-joining with the 
French King—Money is a cunning Sophifter—You know thofe 
whom money has power over, are “the fcum of the family, who 
fay one thing to day, and a&t the contrary to-morrow, as Rou- 
vigny’s predeceffor knew to his coft.” 


“When we confider the intrigues which were carried on at this 


‘time, and that the treafury of France as well as of England, 


was open to thofe who would have bribed this kingdom into fla- 
very, we cannot but admire the virtue and perfeverance of thofe 
Patriots whofe indefatigable zeal faved us from the corrupt 
and infidious praétices of our foreizn and domeftic enemies. 
Neverthelefs, feveral were difcovered who had not the virtue to 
refift temptation: and as the King had been proved a Penfioner 
to France, it is no wonder that feveral were convicted of being 
Penfioners to the King; and many who had places under the 
Gévernment, were removed for voting againft the Court. Thefe 
fhameful praétices were publicly exclaimed againft; which gave 
occafion to the following debate. 


Sir William Coventry.] ‘* I take ourfelves to be ufeful, not 
to fay neceflary, to the Government ; and till thofe fcandals are 
taken away from us, of receiving penfions for our votes, we 
cannot ferve the nation as we ought. Money, Solomon fays, 
will blind the eyes of the wife. T hat man, whoever he be, that 
goes about to corrupt Members of Parliament for their votes, 
be he ever fo great, fhould. be afhamed of it. If a man be fo 
bafe as to receive 5001. for his vote here, he in time will raife 
it up to 1500]. and that trick will be fpoiled at lait.” 


Mr. William Harbord.] ‘* Whoever attempts the enflaving 
and making the legiflative power fubfervient to any particular 
fubjeét, is cuilty of the ereatelt crime that canbe. Therefore, 
I would have every Gentleman of the Houfe come to the table, 
and proteft, that he has received no reward for any thing he has 
done in Parliament, or for giving his vote. Or if any Gentle- 
man be employed in the Government, and has been put out of 
his place for giving his vote here according to his confcience, or 
has been threatned, this is a great crime,” 


<¢ Whereupon 
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ss Whereupon feveral propofed thirteen articles, or tefts, of 
which every Member fhould purge himfelf; anda vote pafled 
accordingly. Butafter it was thought that all.was done and fet- 
tled, and the Houfe was about to rife, fo many Went away be- 
fore a Committee was appointed to draw up the faid tefts, that 
the Court party took advantage to put the queftion, Whether a 
Committee fhould be named, or: no, ‘which was carried in the 
negative, [100 to 86] and fo the thing ended.” 


Had thefe Members been fteady to their duty, and been .as 
patient in their attendance as the Courtiers, they might have 
carried a point for which pofterity would’ have. had reafon to 
have blefled their memories. But it is no wonder that the 
(Courtiers, who had a valuable confideration for, their attend- 
ance, fhould tire out their antagonifts, who talted purely for 
the good of their country. 


We are forry that our limits will not allow us to take notice 
of feveral other interefting matters in thefe volumes: in which 
there are many curious debates, concerning thé Rules and Or- 
ders of the Houfe—Concerning Points of Privilege—Concern- 
ing the Lords Right of Judicature, and the Method of Manag- 
ing Conferences with the Lords—And laftly, Concerning the 
King’s Prerogative of rejecting the Speaker chofen by the Com- 
mons. The difpute concerning this laft point, occafioned’ the 
prorogation of the Houfe, for the Commons would not abandon 
their Speaker, nor would his Majefty receive him; fo that the 
right remained undecided. 


Upon the whole, we recommend thefe Debates, as contain- 
ing a curious fund of intelligence, though conveyed in‘a rough, 
flovenly, and incoherent manner. C) 


[To be continued in our next. } R 





A new Tranflation of the Pfalms from the Hebrew Original, ‘with 
Notes critical and explanatory. To which is added, a Differtation 
on the laft prophetic Words of Noah. By William Green, M.A. 
Reétor of Hardingham in Norfolk, and late Fellow of ‘Clare- 


Hall in Cambridge: 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Whifton, &c, © 


N the work before us, we meet with fome judicious altera- 
tions in the verfion, and valuable criticifms in the notes, 
which throw confiderable light on many obfcure paflages in the 
Pfalms, and will caufe thofe excellent compofitions, ‘which have 
been the admiration and delight of pious minds through fo many 


i 2 ages, | 
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ages, to be read with ftill more pleafure and advantage. W 
cannot, however, but obferve, that the language of the tran 
flation, though correct, hath neither that force nor harmon 

which we find in the common verfion in our Bibles. The divi- 
fiont into lines, according to the fuppofed Hebrew metre, will 
not, we believe, recommend it to any Reader who hath a good 
ear: andinmany places, this divifion will feem, as the learned 
Author juftly fufpe&s, a little aukward. 


We think the Tranflator’s great caution in avoiding Hebrew 
idioms, is no advantage at all to his work: the reafon he af- 
figns, viz. the making it more intelligible, is not entirely fatif- 
factory ; fince thefe Hebrew idioms, having been fo long ufed 
in former tranflations, are become as familiar as Englifh ones, 
and, in general, as well underftood. Where there is a real am- 
biguity in the original, and men of learning have not been able 
with certainty to determine the fenfe, there it would furely be 
better to preferve the fame ambiguity in the tranflation. We, 
therefore, think our Author would have done better to have ren- 
dered “7, as in Pfalms 16th, 30th, 57th, &c. by its proper 
term glory: for fince it is ufed metonymically for that by, or with 


which we glorify, it may as well fignify foul, as Vatablus, and 


Muis, and Kimchi interpret it; or mujical inflrument, as fome 
others, as well as tongue. 


Again, where an expreffion of confiderable latitude is ufed in 
the original, the correfpondent term in the verfion fhould not be 
confined and particular. For example; the Author fuppofes, 
with Mr. Mudge, that by workers 4 iniquity, David means 
idslators. It is very probable he had them chiefly in his view; 
and this wouJd be a very proper obfervatton for the notes: but 
that wherever he ufes that phrafe, he meant them only, cannot 
be proved. Why then fhould that general term be reftrained ? 
In many cafes, the more general the terms of Scripture are, the 
greater practical ufethey have. Aman, who had been guilty of 
fome little frauds in his commerce with the world, might be af- 
feéted with reading, the Lord hateth all workers of iniquity, who 
wou!d with great unconcern pafs over, the Lord hateth all idal- 
aters: and, perhaps, the language of Scripture is fometimes left 
loofe and undeterminate, that it may be applied to a greater va- 
riety of circumftances; aremark, we hope, not wholly unwor- 
thy the notice of the beft Critics. 


-One great intention of the Tranflator being to render the 
rheaning as plain as poffible, he hath frequently changed meta- 
horical terms into proper: thus, inftead of turn my glory into 
foame, he hath, a/perfe my reputation: and for lift the light of thy 
countenance upon us, leak gracioufly upon us Many will, esha, 
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be apt to think, that the fpirit of the expreffion in thefe, and 
fuch like places, is very much flattened ; and that the fenfe was 
fufficiently obvious before. The variation of perfons, numbers, 
and we may add ten/es, which, the Author juftly obferves, are 
fiequently ufed in the poetical parts of Scripture, have certain- 
ly avery fine effe&: and no one, who hath a tafte for fublime 
poetry, will thank him for reducing thofe paflages to a more pro- 
faic form. On the other hand, we think. no candid Reader 
will blame him for the liberty he hath fometimes taken, in pro- 
pofing tranfpofitions, and alterations, of the text; by which 
means fome paflages are made to bear a very beautiful fenfe, 
which before had none atall. At the fame time we apprehend, 
that emendations wholly conjectural, and unfupported by any 
various reading of the MSS. fhould only be propofed as conjec- 
tures in the notes. 


As a fpecimen of Mr. Green’s manner, we fhall prefent our 
Readers with the 1ogth and 110th Pfalms; both of which are 
fomewhat remarkable, and as fuch have engaged the attention 
of the learned, 


PSALM CIX. 
A Pfalm of David, 


© Jn which he deferibeth the malice and injuftice of his enemies, and 
giveth a particular «ccount of their imprecations againft him. Pilg 
then befeecheth God to deal kindly with him, and to difappoint the 
malice of his accufers; and promifeth that he will joyfully celebrate 
him, as the deliverer of the belplefs from mercilefs oppreffors. 


I BE not filent, O thou God 
Whom I praife; for the mouth of the wicked 
And the mouth of the deceitful are open againft me, 
2 They fpeak againft me with lying tongues ; 
They furround me with words of hatred, 
And fight againft me without a caufe. 
3 While I pray for them, they in return for my love 
Falfly accufe me; they repay me 
Evil for good 
And hatred for my love. 
4 Set a wicked man over him, fay they, to bear his caufe, 
And let a falfe accufer ftand at his right hand. 
5 When he is judged, let him be condemned, 
And let his prayer for pardon aggravate his orime. 
6 Let his days be few, 
And let another take his office. 
7 Let his children be fatherlefs, 


And his wife a widow; let his children 
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Be vagabonds and beggars ; 
Let them be driven from their ruinous habitations. 

8 Let the ufurer feize upon all that he hath, 
And let ftrangers rob him of his labour. - 

g Let there be no one to fhew him kindnefs, 
No one to pity his fatherlefs children. 

10 Let his pofterity be entirely cut off, 
And inthe next generation let their name be blotted out. 

11 Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered by the Lorn, 
And let not the fin of his mother be blotted out. 

12 Let them be continually before the Lorn, 
That he may cut off their memory from the earth ; 

13 Becaufe he remembered not to fhew kindnefs ; 
But perfecuted the man who was afflicted, and deftitute, 
And broken hearted, in order to deftroy him. 

14. Since he took pleafure in curfing, 
Let it come upon him; fince he delighted not 
In bleffinge, let it depart from him. 

15 Since he cloathed himfelf with curfing as with his garment, 
Let it fit upon him like the robe which he weareth, 
And like the girdle with which he is always girded. 

16 Nay, let it pafs like water into his bowels, 
And like marrow into kis bones. 

17 Such is the requital of thofe who falfly accufe me before the 
And fpeak evil againft my life. — [Lorp, 


18 But deal thou with me, O Lorp, 
According to thy name; deliver me, 
O Lorp, becaufe thy loving-kindnefs is comfortable. 
19 For I am afflicted and deftitute, 
And my heart is wounded within me. 
20 1 am gone off like the evening-fhadow when it goeth down ; 
I am driven away like the locuft. 
21 My knees are weak through fafting, 
And my flefh hath loft its fatnefs, 
22 1 am become a fubject of reproach unto them ; 
When they fee me, they flake their heads. 
23 Help me, O Lorp my God ; 
Save me for thy loving- kindnefs’ fake : 
24 That they may know, this is thy hand, 
And that ‘thou, O Lorn, haft done it. 
25 Let them curfe, but do thou blefs: 
Let thofe who rife up againft me be afhamed, but let thy fer- 
" -vant rejoice. 
26 Let thofe who falfly accufe me be cloathed with fhame, 
And cover themfelves with their own confufion as with a cloak; 
27 While \ greatly celebrate the Lorp with my mouth, 
And praile him among multitudes of people 5 ; 
. L | 28 Becaufe 
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28 Becaufe he ftandeth at the right hand of the poor, 
To fave his life from thofe who would condemn him.” 


Our Author hath the following note upon the Pfalm in ge- 
neral.—‘* Dr. Sykes, in the introduétion to his Paraphrafé on 
the Hebrews, p. 32, hath obferved, that the imprecations to 
ver. 17th, ‘are not the imprecations of David againit his ene- 
mies, but of his enemies againft him. Before this was obferv- 
ed, nothing was more diftant from the thoughts of the learned : 
and now it is obferved, nothing is more obvious.” 


But after all that hath been faid upon this fubject, we do ftill 
acknowlege, that we are in fome doubt about this matter. From 
thefe expreffions at the beginning of the Plalm, the mouth of the 
wicked is opened againft me—They have compajjed me about alfo with 


- the words of hatred—They have rewarded me evil for good, &e. 


it fhould feem moft natural to conclude, that what follows is the 
language of David’s enemies: but is there not a difficulty in 
fuppofing the 16th verfe of our tranflations, and the 13th of 
Mr. Green’s, to be the words of his enemies? Becaufe that he 
remembered not to fhew merc;, but perfecuted the poor and needy man, 
that he might even flay the broken in heart. 


It is true the Pfalmift complains in the fecond verfe, the mouth 
of the decertful ts opened againft me, they have f{poken.againfi me with 
alying tongue. But this is not quite fatisfactory. If what fol- 
sire ‘the 16th verfe, befuppofed the language of his enemies, 
and they had any foundauon for the charge, they are all the 
while only rendering railing for railing, and not (as David feeais 
to complain) hatred for his love, On the other hand, if from 
the 16th to the 19th verfe inclufive, be really David’s language, 
then it fhould feem, that what precedes might as well be fupps- 
fed his too: for what can be more ftrong than the following ex- 
preflions ; as he cloathed bimfelf with cur, hing like as with a garment, 
0 let it come into his bowels like water, and like cil into bis bones ; ; 
let it be unto him as the garment which covere:h him, and for a girdle 
wherewith he ts girded continually? “We do not wonder at all the 
endeavours which the Admirers .of David's character ufe, to wipe 
off fuch difagreeable imputations ; and we obferve with pleafure, 
every inftance in which’ they fucceed: but after all, were the 
ingenious conjecture of Dr. Sykes, and others, upon ‘this Pfalm 
to be admitted, there remain many other paflages in the fame 
fpirit, which cannot be cleared up by this kind of criticifm, 
and muft be accounted for in another manner. 
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PSALM Cx, 
A Pfalm of David, 


‘* Who, under the image of a young prince, taking poffeffion of a king- 
dom, and going forth to fubdue all thofe who “poife him, fore- 
telleth that the Meffiah fhould be exalted to the right hand of God; 
Should be the king and high prieft of his Church; and fhould.glo- 
rioufly eftablifo his kingdom, and triumph over all his enemies. 


1 J Ehovah faid unto my Lord, 
J Sit thou on my right hand, till I make 
Thine enemies thy footftool. 
2 Jehovah fhall deliver to thee 
The fcepter of thy power out of Sion: 
Rule thou in the midft of thine enemies. 
3 Thy people fhall freely offer themfelves 
On the day when thou fhalt aflemble thy forces 
Upon the holy hills. ‘The youth of thine army 
Shall be like the dew from the womb of the morning. 
4 Jehovah hath fworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a prieft for ever, 
After the order of Melchizedek. 
5 The Lord on thy right hand, O ehovah, 
Shall fmite kings in the day of his wrath. 
6 He fhall execute judgment among the nations ; : 
He fhall fill the field of battle with dead bodies ; 
He fhall fmite the HEAD of many countries. 
7 He fhall drink of the brook in the way ; 
Therefore fha!l he lift up his head, 


Shall be like the dew) David having fpoken of the army and of 
the day and place of rendezvous in the former part of the period, 
defcribes in the latter the late and condition of it, ‘namely, that 
it fhould confift of youthful and brave foldiers, and that it fhould 
be as numerous as the drops of morning dew. Hufhai in his 
advice to Abfalom, ufes the fame comparifon. Let all Tfrael be 
gathered together unto thee, from Dan even to Beerfbeba—and we 
will encamp againfi{ David with forces as numerous, as the dew 
which falleth upon the ground.— This comparifon of the Pfalmift, 
which is loft in the Maforetical text, Bifhop Hare has nobly re- 
trieved, only by reftoring the word “> to its proper place; 
according to which the paffage would ftand thus, [opp 
379 SOP sanwxz- This is our Author’s note, 


Dr. Lowth, in his treatife De Sacra Poefi, (a mafterly per- 
formance, full of good criticifm, and which our Authog might 
have paid a greater attention to) produces fome paflages out of 
other parts of the Old Teftament, to fhew, that there may pof- 
fibly be an elipfis of the word “yy in the middle claufe of the 


3 period ; 
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riod; and his inftances appear to be quite full to the purpofe*. 
C this cafe, the propofed tranfpofition would not be neceflary ; 
and the fenfe would have been, more than the ts om the 
womb of the morning is the dew of thy youth. Dr. Sykes takes 
the meaning of the place to be this; ‘* as the dew arifing from 
the womb of the morning, or produced by the morning, is the 
caufe of nourifhment or growth to herbs and plants, {o is ae | 
youth or birth, as a dew to thee, ice. the caufe of the growt 
and fpreading of you and your doctrines +.” The word dew is 
frequently ufed to fignify the caufe of growth; as Hofea xiii. 
and 5. Deut. xxxii. and2. The Dr. adds— 47> taken for 
thy birth, affords a good fenfe, yet I rather prefer another mean- 
ing. ‘The word ‘}5» does not only fignify to bring forth, but to 
produce, or bring into being. ‘Thus in Pfalm xc. 2. Before the 
mountains YI?’ were brought into being. Hence, 17s?, things 
brought into being: and with the affix 4, thy produéctions : all that 
are born to thee; that which is called in Jfaiah liii. 10. thy 
feed; and then the fenfe is, 4s the dew is the caufe of growth to 


the herbs, fo fhall thy feed, thy difciples, flourifh and multiply. 


We only add farther, It hath been remarked upon this diffi- 
cult paffage, that the Syriac, the Septuagint, the Vulgat, the 
Arabic, the AEthiopic,,and Apollinarius, have giver this fenfe 
of the original 971° ‘9x J begot thee my fon. Asin Pfalm ii. 7. 
Thou art my fon, this day have I begotten thee: and fome think it 
probable, that this is the genuine fignification of the text, of 
which the Syriac gives us the very words, or at leaft nearly, 
jn X50. In fupport of this they fay, though there is now 
no fuch word as 5p, or *5%, or Ne, extant, for a fon or 
child in the flender remains of the Hebrew tongue; yet there 
are fuch plain traces of the word, or one very near it in the Sa- 
maritan, Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic languages, that the old- 
eft Interpreters would never have expreffed it in this place, if 
they had not found it here. Upon admitting this, the tranfla- 
tion would run, before the morning flar I begot thee, my fon. As 
we have met with this criticifm in the courfe of our reading, 
we take the liberty to fubmit it to the confideration of the learn- 
ed, without making ourfelves anfwerable for itt. 


Upon the whole, notwithftanding our difapprobation of Bi- 
fhop Hare’s Hebrew metre, we think Mr. Green’s tranflation a 
valuable performance ; and we obferve with pleafure, the moft 
Jearned and refpectable part of our Clergy employing themfelves 





* De Sacra Poef, p. 88. 

+ Dr. Sykes’s Introd. to Paraph. on Heb. p. 39, 40. 

} For the true meaning and application of Pf. cx. we may refer tothe 
learned Dr. Gregory Sharpe’s Second Argument in Defence of Chriftiani- 
ty; fee Review, vol. XXVII. p. 5. 
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in elucidating the facred Text; and removing the difficulties 
which have hitherto unavoidably attended it: a fervice well be- 
coming them as Scholars, and Chriftian Divines ; ‘and infinitely 
better calculated to promote rational religion, than the cruel 
engines of perfecution, which none but the ignorant and lazy, 
the inhuman and the wicked, would ever wifh to employ. 





Temora, an ancient Epic Poem, in Eight Books: Together with fe- 
veral other Poems compofed by Offian, the Son of Fingal. Tran- 
frated from the Galic Language, by James M‘Pherfon.  qto, 
10s. 6d. in boards. Becket. 


T is a matter of fome doubt, whether, on many occafions, 
@ people fuffer moft from the indifcretion of their friends, or 
the malice of their enemies: at leaft it is very certain, that in 
the literary world, merit is frequently more hurt in its reputa- 
tion by the injudicious and extravagant applaufe of its admirers, 
than by the want of tafte, judgment, or candour, in thofe who 
depreciate or condemn it. The poems of Offian have unquef- 
tioriably fuffered from this caufe. “The fuperlative enconiums 
lavifhed on his Fingal, were by no means calculated to eftablifh 
the lafting fame of this Celtic Bard. ‘The blaft-was blown too 
loud and ftrong to continue, efpecially as it fometimes feemed 
to be mixed with the invidious breath of national partiality., It 
was, indeed, a matter of very little confequence to the world, 
whether Offian was of the Hibernian or Caledonian race: and 
yet, as thecities of Greece are faid to have contended about the 
birth-place of Homer, fo we were very near feeing a fimilar con- 
teft ‘between Scotland and Ireland, for the honour of having 
given birth to this new Homer of the North. And tho’ the de- 
termination either way, would, in reafon, but little affect the 
merit of his poetry, one would have thought, by the zeal ex- 
prefied on the occafion, that fuch merit, in a great degree, de- 
pended on the country wherein it was originally produced. We 
muft do the ingenious Tranflator, however, the juftice to fay, 
that he declared this circumftance to be at firft not worth difput- 
ing about, as the Irifh and Scots Celtz were, of old, one and 
the fame nation. It is true, that he hath now pointed out a 
number of anachronifms, blunders, and abfurdi-zies in the tradi- 
tional poems of Ireland, in order to invalidate what he calls its 
pretenfions to Offian: but may,we not fuppofe, that if fuch po- 
ems had been given the world by a Tranflator of equal ingenui- 
ty and abilities, thofe grofs defects would have been juftly re- 
moved, as the-Interpolations of Jater and meaner Bards. Indeed, 
notwithftanding all the pains Mr. M‘ Pherfon hath taken to 
/ convince 
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convince the public of the regularity of tradition among the 
Highland-Songfters, we cannot help thinking, that both Fingal 
and Temora are (as he confefles of the latter) ‘* in fome mea- 
fure become his own.” Not that we mention this to derogate 
from the merit of the work, or of the Editor; or that we doubt 
of the authenticity of thefe poems, farther than what relates to 
their general form and compofition. ‘There is, indeed, very 
little room for any farther doubt ; for we may fay, of thefe po- 
ems, as a celebrated French Writer exprefled himfelf, on a dif- 
ferent occafion, that they abound with ftrokes fs grands, fi frap- 
pans, fi parfaitement inimitables, quel’ Inventeur en fercit plus eton- 
nant que le Heros. In like manner, it hath been often obferved 
on this occafion, that to have written thus in the character of 
Offian, Mr. M‘ Pherfon muft have had much’ greater talénts 
than Offian himfelf. We muft own, neverthelefs, that we 
fhould have been pleafed to have found our Editor ftill more ex- 
plicit on this head; as it was what the public expected; and, 
perhaps, had a right to ¢xpeét, after the very favourable recep- 
tiori and encouragement it afforded his defign. It is true, he 
hath here publifhed a part of the original of Temora: but this 
bears too {mall a proportion to the whole to be very fatisfactory. 
There is alfo fomething fingular in his manner of excufing him- 
felf from publicly giving any farther proofs of the authenticity, 
which he confeffes to be pretty generally called in queftion. 


<< Since the publication, fays he, of the laft collection of Offi- 
an’s poems, many infinuations have been made, and doubts arifen, 
concerning their authenticity. I fhall probably hear more of 
the fame kind after the prefent poems fhall make their appear- 
ance. Whether thefe fufpicions;are fuggefted by prejudice, or 
are only the effects of ignorance of facts, I fhall not pretend to 
determine. —To me they give no concern, as I have it always 
in my power to remove them. An incredulity of this kind is 
natural to perfons who confine all merit to their own age and 
country. Thefe are generally the weakeft, as well as the moft 
ignorant, of the people. Indolently confined to a place, their 
ideas are very narrow ‘ahd circumfcribed.—It is ridiculous 
enough, to fee fuch people as thefe are, branding their anceftors 
with the defpicable appellation of Barbarians. ‘ Sober reafon 
can eafily difcern, where the title ought to be fixed, with more 

" propriety. 3 3 | 

‘© As prejudice is always the effet of ignorance, the know- 
ing, the men of true tafte, defpife and difmifs it. If the poetry 
is good, and the characters natural and ftriking, to them it is 
a matter of indifference, whether the Heroes were born in the 
little village of Angles in Juteland, or natives of the barren 
heaths of Caledonia. That honour which nations derive from 
yg ts Srcolty aa ' | anceftors, 
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anceftors, worthy or renowned, is merely ideal. It may buoy 
up the minds of individuals, but it contributes very little to their 
importance in the eyes of others———But of all thofe prejudices 
which are incident to narrow minds, that which meafures the 
merit of performances by the vulgar opinion, concerning the 
country which produced them, is certainly the moft ridiculous. 
—Ridiculous, however, as it is, few have the courage to re- 
jet it; and I am thoroughly convinced, that a few quaint lines 
of a Roman or Greek Epigrammatift, if dug out of the ruins of 
Herculaneum, would meet with more cordial and univerfal ap- 
plaufe, than all the moft beautiful and natural rhapfodies of all 
the Celtic Bards and Scandinavian Scalders that ever exifted.” 





Would it not be natural to imaginé from this paflage, that 
Mr. M‘ Pherfon had reafon to be diffatisfied with the reception 
his tranflation had met with? The contrary, however, is: fo 
certain, that we cannot conceive on what grounds of conviction 
it is, that he cafts this oblique fatire on the Greek and Latin 
Writers, and the fuppofed falfe tafte of admiring their remains. 
If juftice hath been done to the merit of Offian, why this invi- 
dious comparifon? Would our Editor infinuate, that the Celtic 
Bards, and Scandinavian Scalders, have an exclufive title to ad- 
miration? Thefe extraordinary pretenfions put us in mind of 
two or three lines of raillery, in an epiftle, fent us fome time 
ago, on occafion of the exceffive eulogiums which the Connoif- 
feurs of North-Britain, have beftowed on fome late poetical 
productions of their countrymen, and on Fingal in particular, 
viz. 

A Scot’s a genius, if he write and read ; 

And all’s fublime that comes acrofs the Tweed ; 
Bat from the Highlands, ’tis a matchlefs prize ; 
*Tis dropt from heaven; "twas written in the fkies ! 


We cannot forbear {miling at our Editor’s repeatedly telling 
us, that ‘* more than a common mediocrity of tafte is required 
to relifh the poems of Offian as they deferve.” For our part, 
we will not prefume to determine, whether a common or an 
uncommon mediocrity of tafte, be beft adapted to this purpofe ; 
but we really thought our ingenious Tranflator a Writer of more 
delicacy, than to make any performance, in /o great a meafure 
bis own, the criterion of genuine tafte in the Reader. Some- 
thing like this, indeed, is the maxim of Mr. Bayes in the Re- 
hearfal, ‘ Let me hear what he fays to my play, and then I fhall 
© know what to think of him.’-——Jefting apart, however, we 
hope there was fome ftandard of poetical tafte in the world be- 
fore the poems of Offian were tranflated; and that the claffical 
Reader will not be in hafte to throw afide entirely the beautiful 
and perfe& models of Greece and Rome, to make way for the 
rhapfodies, 
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rhapfodies, however fpirited, pathetic, or fublime, of Celtic 
Bards, or Scandinavian Scalders. 


With regard to the merit of the prefent compofitions, and 
particularly of Temora, we have read them with the fame 
fenfations of pleafure and difguft, as we experienced in the pe- 
rufal of Offian’s former pieces. They abound nearly with the 
fame ftrength of imagery and boldnefs of metaphor; there is 
the fame repetition of epithets, and barrennefs of .invention ; 
the fame fublimity, and the fame meannefs. 


The poem of Temora, we are told, took its name from the 
royal palace of the firft Irifh Kings of the Caledonian race, in 
the province of Ulfter; its a€tion being founded on-the confe- 
quences of a revolution which happened from the murder of one 
of thofe Princes, by Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul, Lord 
of Atha in Connaught, who being the moft potent Chief of the 
race of the Firbolg, and having murdered, at Temora, the royal 
palace, Cormac the fon of Artho, the young King of Ireland, 
ufurped the throne. Cormac was lineally deicended from Conar 
the fon of Trenmor, the great grandfather of Fingal, King of 
thofe Caledonians who inhabited the weftern coaft. of: Scotland. 
Fingal refented the behaviour of Cairbar, and refolved to. pafs 
over into Ireland with an army, to re-eftablifh the royal family 
on the Irifh throne. Early intelligence of his defigns coming 
to Cairbar, he aflembled fome of his tribes in Ulfter, and at the 
fame time ordered his brother Cathmor to follow him fpeedily 
with an army, from Temora. Such was the fituation of affairs 
when the Caledonian fleet appeared on the coaft of Ulfter, the 
poem opening with the landing of Fingal, and reciting the ac- 
tions fucceeding it. It would afford our Readers, however, but 
little entertainment, barely to relate the incidents of which the 
eight books of this poem are compofed; we fhall .content our- 
felves, therefore, with the relation of a few paflages, from which 
the admirers of Fingal may fee that Temora bears all the marks 
of being the genuine production of the fame Genius. 


There is fomething pathetic and noble. in the relation of Of- 
car’s death, and the behaviour of his father and friend, on that 
occafion, in the firft book. 


“© We faw Ofcar on his fhield. We faw his blood around. 
Silence darkened every face. Each turned his back and wept. 
The King ftrove to hide his tears. . His grey beard whiftled in 
the wind. He bends his head above his fon. His words are 
mixed with fighs. 


“¢ And art thou fallen, Ofcar, in the midft of thy courfe? 
The heart of the aged beats over thee! He fees thy coming 
wars. 
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wars. The wars which ought to come he beholds, but th 
are cut off from thy fame. When fhall joy dwell at’ Selma? 
‘When ‘fhall grief depart from Morven ? My Sons, fall by de- 
grees: Fingal fhall be the laft of his race. ‘The fame which I 
have received fhall pafs away: my age will be without friends. 
I fhall fit a grey cloud in my hall: nor fhall I hear the return of a 
Son in the midft:of his founding arms. Weep, ye heroes. of 
Morven! . never more fhall Ofcar rife! 


«¢ And they did weep, O Fingal ; dear was the hero to their 
‘fouls. 'He went out to battle, and the foes vanifhed ; he re- 
‘turned, in peace, amidft their joy. No father mourned his fon 
‘flain in -youth; no brother his brother of love. They feil, 
“without tears, for the chief of the people was low! Bran is 
howling at’his feet: gloomy Luath is fad, for he:hath often led 
them to the chace; to the bounding roe of the defart. 


st. When Ofcar faw his friends around, his white breaft rofe 
with fighs.——The groans, he faid, of aged chiefs; the howling 
of my dogs; the fudden burfts of the fongs of grief, have melted 
.Ofear’s foul.» My foul that never melted before ; it was like the 
fteel of my fword.—Offian carry me to my hills! Raife the 
ftones.of my renown. Place the horn of my deer, and my 
fword within, my narrow dwelling. ——The torrent hereafter 
may. raife.the. earth: the hunter may find the fteel and. fay, 
‘6 ‘This has been Ofcar s fword.” 


“¢ And falleft thou, fon of my fame! and fhall I never fee 
thee, Ofcar! When others hear of their Sons, I fhall not hear 
of thee. The mofs is on thy four grey ftones; the mournful 
wind is there. The battle fhall be fought without him: he 
fhall not purfue the dark brown hinds. When the warrior re- 
turns from battles, and tells of other lands; I have feen a tomb 
he will fay, by the roaring ftream, the dark dwelling of a chief. 
He fell by car-borne Ofcar, the firft of mortal men.—I, perpaps, 
fhall hear his voice ; and a beam of joy fhall rife in my foul. 





“¢ The night would have defcended in forrow, and morning 
returned in the fhadow of grief: our chief would have ftood like 
cold dropping rocks on Moi-lena, and have forgot the war, did 
not the king difperfe his grief, and raife his mighty voice. 
The eat as new-wakened from dreams, lift up their heads 
around. 


<¢ How long on Moi-lena fhall we weep; or pour our tears 
in Ulin? The mighty will not return. Ofcar fhall not rife in 
his ftrength. The valiant muft fall one day, and be no‘ more 
known on his hills.—Where are our fathers, O warriors? the 
4 chiefs 
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chiefs of the times of old ? They have fet like ftars that have 


_fbone, we only hear the found of ‘their praife. But they were 


renowned. in their day, the terror of other,times; Thus fhall 
we pafs, O warriors, in the day of our fall. «Then let: us be 
renowned when we may; and leave‘our fame, behind us, -like 
the laft beams of the fun when he hides his red head in the 


weft. 


<< Ullin, my aged bard, take the fhipof the King. . Carry 
Ofcar to Selma of harps. Let the daughters of Morven.weep. 
We fhall fight in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. The days 
of my years begin to fail : -1 feel she weaknefs: of myarm. '’ My 
fathers bend’ from their clouds, toi receive their. grey-haired fon. 
But, before 1 go hence, one beam of)famefhall:rife: fo thall my 
days end, asimy. years begun, «in: fame: mly life fhall be one 
ftream of light to bards of other-times.” | ? 

Book the fecond begins with an invocation to the ghoft of 


Trenmor, the firft king of Ireland, of Wiom Cormac, the 
murdered prince (to revenge whofe death.Fingal invades: that 


_ kingdom) was lineally defcended. _ This is an admirable exor- 


dium ! 


«< Father of heroes, Trenmor ! dweller of eddying winds ! 
where. the dark-red courfe of thurtder marks the troubled clouds! 
open thou. thy ftormy halls, and Jet the bards of old be near: 
let them draw, near, with their fongs’ and. their half viewlefs 
harps. No dweller of mifty valley comes: no hunter unknown 
at his ftreams ;,.but. the car-borne:Ofcar from the folds of: war. 
Sudden is thy ehange, my. Son, from what thou wert on dark 
Mei-lena!  -The blaft folds thee in its fkirt, and raftles through 
the fky. Doft.thou not behold thy father, at ‘the, ftream,of 
night? The chiefs of Morven fleep far‘diftant. .They. have 
loft no Son... But ye have loft a ‘Hero, , Chiefs of ftreamy 
Morven !” ) s belo 


The ‘behaviour and attitudes of the heroes, when addrefled 
by Fingal in the beginning of the third book, are remarkably 
beautiful and characteriftical. . | 


‘¢ The Chiefs bend towards their King: each darkly f2ems to 
claim the war. They tell; by halves, their mighty deeds > and 
turn their eyes on Erin. »But far above the reft the fon ‘of 
Morni ftood; filent he ftood, for who had not heatd of the bat- 
tles of Gaul? They rofe within his foul. His hand, in fecret, 
feized the {word. ‘The fword which he brought from Strumen, 
when the ftrength of Morni failed. 


«On 
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«« On his fpear ftood the Son of Clatho, in the wandering of 
his locks. ‘Thrice he raifed his eyes to Fingal : his voice thrice 
failed him as he fpoke.—Fillan could not boaft of battles : at 
once he ftrode away. Bent over a diftant ftream he ftood: the 
tear hung in his eye. He ftruck, at times, the thiftle’s head, 
with his inverted fpear.” 


The fame Fillan however is afterwards reprefented, if not in 
more natural, at leaft, in more heroic attitudes; this gallant 
youth after repeated inftances of his valour putting the whole 
army of the Firbolg to flight. 


“¢ I faw, along Moi-lena, the wild tumbling of battle, the 
_ ftrife of death, in gleamy ‘rows, disjoined and broken round. 
Fillan is a beam of fire; from wing to wing is his wafteful 
courfe. The ridges.of war melt before him. ‘They are rolled, 
in fmoak, from the fields. Wide-fpreading over ecchoing 
Lubar, the flight of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung for- 
_ ward on their fteps ; and ftrewed with dead, the heath.” 





In the beginning of the laft book, we have a beautiful pifture 
of the hoft of Morven, and the appearance of Fingal with his 
forces. 


‘© As when the wintry winds have feized the waves of the 
mountain-lake, have feized them, in ftormy night, and cloathed 
them over with ice; white, to the hunter’s early eye, the bil- 
lows ftill feem to rol]. He turns his ear to the found of each 
unequal ridge. But each is filent, gleaming, ftrewn with boughs 
and tufts of grafs, which fhake and whiftle to the wind, over 
their grey feats of froft.—So filent fhone to the morning the ridges 
of Morven’s hoft, as each warrior looked up from his helmet to- 
wards the hill of the king; thé cloud-covered hill of Fingal, 
where he ftrode, in the folds of mift. At times is the hero 
feen, greatly dim in all his arms. From thought to thought 
rolled along his mighty foul.—Now is the coming forth of the 
King.—Firft appeared the {word of Luno ; the fpear half iffuing 
from a cloud, the fhield ftill dim in mift. But when the ftride 
of the King came abroad, with all his grey, dewy locks in the 
wind ; then rofe the fhouts of his hoft over every moving tribe. 
They gathered, gleaming, round, with all their ecchoing thields. 


So rife the green feas round a fpirit, that comes down from the 
fqually wind, ‘The traveller hears the found afar, and lifts his 
head over the rock. He looks on the troubled bay, and thinks 
he dimly fees the form. The waves fport, unwieldy, round, 
with all their backs of foam.” 


The 
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The ending of this book, and with it that of the poem, is 
peculiarly placid and beautiful. 


‘© Sons of Morven, fpread the feaft; fend the night away in 
fong. Ye have fhone around me, amd the dark ftorm is paft. 
My people are the windy rocks, from which I fpread my eagle- 
wings, when I rufh forth to“renown, and feize it on its fie Id. 
—Offian, thou haft the fpear of Fingal: it is not the ftaff of a 
hoy with which he ftrews the thiftle 1 round, young wanderer of 
the field.—No : it is the lance of the mighty, with which they 
{tretch’d forth their hands to death. Look to thy fathers, m 
Son; they are awful beams.—With morning lead Ferad-arth 
forth to the ecchoing halls of Temora. Remind him of the 
Kings of Erin; the ftately forms of old.—Let not the fallen be 
forgot, they were mighty in the field. Let Carri! pour his fong, 
— the kings may rejoice in their mift.— To-morrow I (pread 

fails to Selima’s fhaded walls ; where itreamy Duthula winds 
ioondli the feats of rues.” 


Thefe fpecimens will convince our Readers, that Temora is 
not wanting in that poetical imagery and fublimity of, ftyle, 
which fo eminently diftinguifhed i ‘ingal. We cannot clofe this 
article, however, without obferving, that as the anfwers Mr. 
Ms Pherfon hath made to fome objections, thrown out by us 
on a former occafion, are fupported only by mere affirmation, 
we think it. unneceflary to enter into any juftification of our 


former opinion. 
K-n-k 





Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, tranflated from the Iflandic. Language. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


HE great fuccefs of Mr. Macpherfon’s verfion of the Erfe 

fragments, having confefledly given rife to the prefent 
tranflation from the Iflandic, the Editor very ingenuoufly ac- 
knowleges it is by no means for the intereft of this little work, to 
have it brought into comparifon with thofe beautiful pieces; after 
which it muft appear to the greateft difadvantage. In this, in- 
deed, we are perfectly of his opinion, and fhould be fo, were 
the merit of the prefent performance much greater than it is. 
The Erfe fragments had, befides the advantages they might de- 
rive from the  Tranflator, the great merit of “novelty to recom- 
mend them ; whereas every poem here produced hath been already 
pubjithed, accompanied with a Latin or Swedifh verfion : a cir- 
cumftance which ‘not only takes from the novelty of the work, 
Rey. April, 1763. U at 
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at leaft with the learned, but hath alfo obliged the Tranflator to 
keep clofer to his original ; which he could not therefore oc- 
cafionally embellifh, as,*it is prefumed, Mt. Macpherfon may 
poilibly have fometimes done. But, be this as it may, the pieces 
béfore us, tho’ known to fome few of the learned, are rare 
and fing ules enough to excite the curiofity of the Englifh Reader, 
it it be not alrea:ly lufficiently gratified with eektuede of this 
k nd of poetry. ‘There is, however, a confiderable difference 
between thefe Runic productions and thofe of the Galic or Erfe, 
as there probably was between the Writers, and the ages in 
which they lived. With regard to the former; our Editor ob- 
ferves ** that the antient inhabitants of the northern parts of 
Europe are generally known under no other character than that 
of a hardy and unpohfhed race, Who fubdued al] the fouthern 

nations by dint of courage and of numbers. Their valour, their 
ferocity, their contempt “of death, and paffion for liberty, form 
the outlines of the picture we commonly draw of them: and if 
we fometimes revere them for that generous plan of government 
which they every where eftablifhe ed, we cannot help lamenting 
that they raifed the fabric upon the. ruins of menueies and the 
fine arts. ' 


‘ There is yet one feature of their character of a more ami- 
able caft, which, tho’ not fo generally known, no lefs belongs 
to them, and that is, an amazing fondnefs for poetry. It will 
be thought a paradox, that the fame people, whofe furious ra- 
vages deftroyed the laft poor remains of expiring genius among, 
the Romans, fhould cherifh it with all poflible care among their 
own cduntrymen: yet fo it was. At leaft this was the cafe 
among the antient Danes, and from the fimilarity of their re- 
licion, manners, and cultoms, is equally credible of the other 
nations of Teutonic race. 


‘< The antient inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way retained their original manners and cuftoms longer than 
any other of the Gothic tribes, and brought them Fe nearer 
to our own times. The remotenels of their fituation rendered 
accefs to them flow and difficult; nor was it till the tenth and 
eleventh centuries that Chriftianity had gained an eftablith- 
ment among them. Hence it is that we are better acquainted 
with the peculiarities of their original compofitions handed down 
to us, than of any other of the northern nations. 


“¢ Of thefe compofitions a great multitude are extant, fome 
of them in print, others preferved in manufcripts, in the libraries 
of the north. All of them demonftrate that poetry was once 
held there i in the higheft eftimation. The invention of it was 
4. attributed 
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attributed to the Gods, and.ranked among the moft valuable 
gifts conferred on mortals, Thofe that excelled in it, were 
diftinguifhed by the firft honours of the ftate: were conitant 
attendants on their Kings, and were often employed on the moft 
important commiffions. ‘Thefe bards were called by the igni- 
ficant name of Scald, a word which implies ‘* a fmoother or po- 


lifher of language.” 


“© The language in which their productions are preferved, and 


which once prevailed pretty extenfively in the north, is commonly: 


called Iflandic : Iceland being the place where it was. fuppoled 


to be fpoken in the greateft purity, and where it is to this day. 


in ufe. The Iflandic is the mother of the modern Swedifh and 
Danifh tongues, in like manner as the Anglo-faxon is the parent 


of our Englifh. Both thefe mother-tongues are dialects of the: 
antient Gothic or Teutonic; and of fo near affinity, that, in the ’ 


opinion’ of the learned, what was fpoken in one of them, was 
without much difficulty underftood by thofe who ufed the other, 
Hence it is, that fuch as ftudy the originals of our own language, 
have conftantly found it neceflary to call in the afliftance of this 
ancient fifter dialect. 


‘¢ The characters, in which this language was originally writ- 
ten, were called Runic; from an Iflandic word that fignifies a 
Furrow. As the materials ufed for writing in the firft rude ages 
were only wood or ftone, the convenience of fculpture required 
that the ftrokes fhould run chiefly in ftrait lines; and the re- 
femblance to plowing fuggefted the appellation. The word 
Runic was at firft applied to the letters only; though latter 
Writers have extended it to the verfes written in them.” © 


It is from thefe verfes the fpecimens here publifhed are taken 
one of which we fhall quote, to gratify the curiofity of the Rea- 
der, It is the Incantation of Hervor, who calls upon her dead 
father to deliver to her his fword ; which is fuppofed to have 
been buried with him. The circumftances of ‘this poem are 
calculated to infpire terror in the higheft degree ; but for want of 
imagery in the original, and a poetical turn in the tranflation, 
they lofe much of their natural effe&t. We do not think our 


Editor alfo very happy in. his choice of the pieces here publifhed; 


remembring to have read fome performances. in. Bartholinus, 


which, we think, afforded preferable fpecimens of this north¢ra . 


poetry. 
‘The Incantation of HERVor. 


Awake, Angantyr! Hervor, the only daughter of thee and 
U 2 Suafa, 
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Suafa, doth awaken thee. Give me, out of the tomb, the har- 
dened fword, which the dwarfs * made for Suafurlama. 


Hervardyr, Hiorvardur, Hrani and. Angantyr; with helmet 
and coat of mail, and a fharp fword; with fhield and accoutre- 
ments and bloody fpear, I wake you all under the roots of 
trees t. 


‘Are the fons of Andgrym, who delighted in mifchief, now 
become duft and afies? Can none of Eyvor’s fons now {peak 
with me out of the habitations of the dead? Hervardyr, 
Hiorvardur ! 


So may you all be, within your ribs, as a thing that is hanged 
up to putrefy among infects, unlefs you deliver me the fword, 
which the dwarfs made, and the glorious belt. 


[Here the tomb ofens, the infide of which appears all on fire, and 
the following words are fung out of thé tamb. , 


ANGANTYR. Daughter Hervor, full of foells to raife the 
dead, why doeft thou call fo? Wilt thou run on to thy own 
milchief £ ‘Thou art mad and out of thy fenfes, who art deipes- 
rately refulved to waken dead men. 


I was ‘not buried either by father or other friends: two 
which lived after me got Tirfing, one of whom is now poflefior 
thereof, ' 


Hervor.. Thou doft not tell the truth. ‘So let Odin preferve 
thee fafe in the tomb, as thou haft not Tirfingt by thee. Art 
thou unwilling, Angantyr, to give an inheritance to thy only 


hit] ? 


ANGANTYR. I will tell thee, Hervor, what will come to 
pals. this Tirfing will, if thou doft believe me, deftroy almoft 
all thy offspring. ‘Thou fhalt have a fon, who afterwards muft 


. ™ By dwarfs the ancient Scandinavians did not mean human creatures 
fhort of itature, buta kind of inferior demons, who inhabited the rocks 
and mountains, and were remarkably expert at forging weapons, proof 
againft all force or fraud. In thort, they meant by duergar, or dwarfs, 

jomething like our fairies —Ought not that to have been a reafon for 
our Tranflator to have uled a different term ? 


+ It was the cuilom of the ancient Danes to incircle the fepulchre: of 
their kings and herces with large trees. 


t Tirfing is the name of the fword.—This is faid in order to make her 
dst from her purpofe 5 as forefeeing it will prove fatal to her pofterity. 
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poflefs Tirfing, and many think he will be called Heidrék by 
the people. : 


Hervor. I do by inchantments make that the dead fhall 
never enjoy reft, unlefs Angantyr deliver me’ Tirfing ; that 
cleaveth thie!lds, and killed Hialmar. 


ANGANTYR. Young maid, I fay, thou art of manlike cou- 
rage, who doft rove about by night to tombs, with {pear en- 
oraven with magic fpells ||, with helmet and coat of mail, before 
the door of our hall. 


Hervor. I took thee for a brave man, before I found out 
vour hall. Give me, out of the tomb, the workmanfhip of the 
dwarfs, which hateth all coats of mail. It is not good for thte 
to hide it, 


Ancantryr. The death of Hialmar lies under my fhoulders : 
it is all wrapt up in fire: I know no maid, in any country, that 
dares take this fword in hand, 


Hervor. I fhall keep and take in my hand the fharp fword, 
if | may obtain it. I do not think-that fire will burn, which 
plays about the fight of deceafed men. r 


Ancanryr. Oconceited Hervor, thou are mad : rather than 
thou, ina moment, fhouldeft fall into the fire, I will give thee 
the fwo.d out of the tomb, young maid; and not hide it from 
thee. 

[Fire the fword was dehvered to Hervor out of the tomb, who 
p’ Cre fs ius. | : j 

Hervor. Thou didft well, thou offspring. of heroes, that 
thou did{t fend me the fword out of the tomb ; 1 am-now better 


pleafed, O Prince, to have it, than if I had gotten all, Nor- 


AnGANTYR. Falfe woman, thou dof not underftand that 


thou i{peakeft foolifhly of that in which thou doeft rejoice : for. 


‘Tirfing fhall, if thou doeft believe me, maid, deftroy all thy 


offspring. 


Hervor. I muft goto my feamen. Here I have’no mind to 
ftay longer. Little do I care, O royal Anceftor,’ about what 
my ions may hereafter quarrel. 3 


i It was ufval with the ridrthéin nations to infcribe Runic charagters 
on their weapons, in orde? to:prevent their being blunted by inchant- 
micut, as alio to give them irrefiftible ttrength and keennefs. 
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ANGANTYR;» Take and keep Hialmar’s bane, which thou 
fhalt long have and enjoy : touch but the edges of it, there 
is. poifon in them both: it is a moft cruel devourer of men. 


Hervor, I hall keep, and take in hand, the fharp fword, 
which tuou haft lec me bave: I do not fear, O flain Father, 
about what my fons may hereafter quarrel. 


 ANGANTYR. Farewel, Daughter: I do quickly give thee 
- twelve men’s death: if thou canft believe with might and cou- 
rage: even all the goods, which Andgrym’s fons Jeft behind 
them. | 


Hervor. Dwell all of you fafe in the tomb. I mut be 
gone and haften hence; for I feem to be in the midft. of a place 
where fire burneth round about me. 


To the Englifh tranflation is added the original, for which 
the Tranflator makes the following apology. | 


‘© The Editor was in fome doubt whether he fhould fubjoin 
or fupprefs the originals, but as they lie within little compafs, 
and as the books whence they are extracted are very fcarce, he 
was tempted to add them as vouchers for the authenticity of his 
verfion, They have alfo a farther ufe.—It has been faid by fome 
critics, that the prevalence of rhyme in European poetry was de- 
rived from'the Latin hymns, invented by the monks in the fourth 
and fifth centuries: but from the original of Egill’s Ode, it will 
be feen that the antient Gothic poets occafionally ufed rhyme with 
all the variety and exadtnefs of our niceft moderns, long before 
their converfion to Chriftianity ; and therefore were not likely 
to adopt it from the monks; a race of men whom they were 
either unacquainted with, or held in derifion. Upon the whole, 
it is hoped that the fev pages affigned to the Iflandic originals 
will not bethought an ufelefs incumbrance by any Readers; but, 
it is prefumed, will be peculiarly acceptable to fuch curious per- 
fons, as ftudy the antient languages of the north.” ‘The im- 
portant ufes of which ftudy, fays our Editor, have been often 
evinced by able writers ; and that itis not dry or unamufive, it is 
hoped this littke work may demonftrate. Be this, however, as 
it will, the public is fo far obliged to him, as its aim, at leaft, 
is profeffedly to fhew that, if thefe kind of ftudies are not always 
employed on works of tafte or claffic elegance, they ferve at 
Jeaft to unlock the treafures of native genius ; prefenting us with 
frequent fallies of bold ome. and conftantly affording 
matter for philofophical reflection,’ by fhowing the workings of 
the human: mind in its almoft iin a of nature, — 
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Letters concerning. the Spanifh Nation; written at Madrid during 
the Years 1760 and 1761. By the Rev. Edward Ciarke, 
M. A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Re&tor 
of Pepper Harrow in Surry. 4to. 128. fewed. Becket. 


VHERE are few parts of Europe, with whofe internal 
T condition we are fo Jittle acquainted, as with that of 
Spain. 


To whatever caufe this ignorance of fo confiderable a nation 
may be attributed, the want of good accomodations on their 
roads is certainly a confideration that deters many from vifiting . 
a country which, in other refpects, would excite and gratify 
the curiofity of Travellers. 


It is true, our trading intercourfe with Spain, though it has 
been on the decline for many years paft, is {till very con- 
fiderable ; but as thefe commercial affairs are all tranfacted at a 
few of the principal ports, they afford us little infight into the 
country :—As to perfons of rank or fortune, who travel for im- 
provement or pleafure, they find thofe ends better anfwered in 
the more cultivated territories of France, and in the claffic re- 


gions of Italy. 


Hence it is the lefs to be wondered at, that we are furnifhed 
with few accounts of this unfrequented country, and ftill fewer 
that are fatisfactory *.—Indeed it is not an eafy matter, even for 
thofe who vifit this country, to gain much intelligence con- 
cerning any fubject of enquiry, from a people who, as Mr. Clarke 
obferves, are fo referved and ignorant as the Spaniards are: 
which circumftance, together with their caution towards Here- 
tics, and dread of their infernal Inquifition, are almoft infuper- 
able obftacles to a ftranger’s extracting any material information 
from them. 


For thefe reafons, the anecdotes and defcriptions contained in’ 
the letters now before us, cannot fail to prove acceptable to the 
Public ; efpecially as from the character and fituation of the 
Writer, we.may expect that the particulars are authentic, and 
the reprefentations agreeable to the prefent {tate of things in that 
part of the world, 


* This general ignorance of'Spain, in which all her neighbourii.g 
nations are alike circumftanced, is to be unde ftoo/ on!y with reference 
to the geography and natural hiftory of the country, with the manners 
and cultoms of the inhabitants: for the civil hiftory has been written by 
feveral Authors, of thatnation, who are juftly he'd in high-eftcem. 


U 4 Our 
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Our Author, who, as Chaplain, attended the Earl of Briftol, 
Ambaflador-extraordinary to the court of Madrid, in the years 
1760 and 1761, appears to have made good ule of the fhort time 
of his refideace in Spain; which he has employed in forming 
fuch obfervations on the face of the country, the genius of its 
inhabitants, and the nature of its government, as, fhew him to 
be a man of fenfe, learning, and candour: tho’ not, in all re- 
{pects, an elegant or a correct Writer, 


He informs us, in his preface, that while he had the honour 
to attend the noble Lord above-mentioned, in his embaily, he 
diligently applied himfelf to collect fuch informations, hints, and 
materials, relative to the prefent ftate of Spain, as might gratify 
the curiofity of his friends, or prove of fomg utility to the Public; 
and that, apprchending his ftay there would have been of much 
longer duration, he had formed his original plan of much larger 
extent than appears from the work’ now laid before the Public : 
but that the breaking out of the war prevented the profecution 
of his defign, in its full extent. 


He affures us that he has inferted nothing which he apprehends 
to be either ambiguous or falfe ; that though he makes no doubt 
but there are miftakes, yet he is certain of having done all 
in his power to avoid them ; that he has not neglected any 
affiftance which might be afforded him by authentic Writers ; 
and that he is not confcious of having omitted any hints given 
him by his friends and acquaintance either in Spain or Eng- 
land. } 


One part of the contents of thefe Letters appears to be of fin- 
gular value; being an exact ftate of the Army, Navy, Finances 
and Civil Lift of the Spanifh Court : tranfcribed from a French 
manufcript of the greate{t authority, entitled Brlan general des 
Finances de §. M. C. Don Carlos Wl. Roi @ Efpagne en 1760. 
To this is added an account of Spanifh money, examined,’ a§ 
we are aflured, by Darcy and Jois, bankers at Madrid. 


But there is a circumftance in this publication, which affords 
the Authcr no fmall fatisfaction; and in which we fincerely 
{; mpathife with him, . The paffage we have in view, is that in 
which he exults in the ‘*¢ happinefs he enjoys in being dor a 
Briton ; of living in a country, where ‘he poffeffes liberty of 
fentiment and of action, liberty of confcience, and fecurity of 
property, under the moft temperate climate,’ and the moft duly 
poifed government in the whole world. * A liberty that can- 
not become licentious, becaufe bounded ‘and circum cribed, not 
by the arbitrary will of ong, but by the wifdom-of ALL, by the 
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due limits of reafon, juftice, equity and‘ law, -where. the 

rince can do no wrong, and where the people muft do right: 
where the /aw/e/s noble is no more privileged from the hand of 
Juftice than the meaneft -peafant: where the greateft Minifter 
ftands accountable to the Public, and, if he betrays the interefts 
of his country, cannot bid defiance to the juft refentments of the 
Law.” 


It has been faid, that a North Briton is incapable of forming 
a‘lequate notions of Liberty ; but it may be queftioned whether 
any South Briton could haye exprefied himfelf with more be- 
coming warmth on the greateft of all bleffings! a bleffing 
which he who does not properly value, and would not even 
die to defend it, is not worthy to enjoy. 


We fhall now proceed to extract a few particulars from 
what the Author has faid concerning both the Country and the 
Inhabitants of Spain. Sis 


** Upon a review of the whole Country, from Corunna: to 
Madrid, one may fay, that Gallicia is a fine fertile province; that 
fome parts of it are equal to many in England ;° but as to Leon, 
itis a naked, dreadful, barren rock, except where it is covered 
with a few pitiful firs, or fhrubs, fuch as about Benevente, and 
Villalpando, and except fome few plains, after you have pafled 
Aftorga. I turned round to take a view of Leon from one of 
the higheft mountains, and was almoft frightned at the fight; 
a brown horror, as Mr. Pope expreffes it, was fpread over the 
whole; fands, rocks, and craggy precipices, formed as favage a 
profpect as can be imagined. And yet this country was probably 
once fought for; the inhabitants furely muft find a charm in it 
unknown to us. In one of the villages we found a fet of 
people drefled in a whimfical manner, dancing to rude mufic ; 
the whole appearance was entertaining and grotefque; the dance 
artlefs and odd ; its natural fimplicity fhewed the people in their 
tric character.” | 


The Author then gives fome neceflary hints to Travellers in 
a country where public accomodations are fo bad: thefe..we 
omit, as whoever has occafian to undertake fuch a journey, will 
find this book not the moft ufelefs article in their baggage. 


To this flight view of the country, a brief character of its 
inhabitants will naturally follow. | : | 


‘© The Spaniards have in genera] an olive complexion, are of a 
middle ftature, rather lean, but well made; they have fine eyes, 
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glofly black hair, and a {mall well fhaped head.—Their cloaths 
are ufually of a very dark colour, and their cloaks almoft black. 
This fhews the natural gravity of the people. This is the ge- 
neral drefs of the common ad for the Court and perfons of 
fafhion have moft of them adopted the French drefs and modes. 


«* As their natural air is gravity, fo they have confequently 
great coldnefs and referve in their deportment; they are there- 
fore very uncommunicative to a'], and particularly to ftran- 
gers. But when once you are become acquainted with them, 
and have contracéted an intimacy, there are not more focial, 
more friendly, or more converfable beings in the world. When 
they have once profefied it, none are more faithful friends. 
They are a people of the higheft notions of honour, even to 
excels, which is a ftill vifible effect of their antient love of chi- 
valry, and was the animating fpirit of that enthufialm. They 
have great probity and integrity of principle. As they perfevere 
with much fidelity and zeal in their friendfhips, you will natu- 
rally expect to find them warm, relentlefs and implacable in their 
refentments. 





_ % They are generous, liberal, magnificent, and charitable ; 
religious. without difpute, but devout to the greateft exceilcs of 
fuperftition. What elfe could induce them to kifs the hands of 
their Priefts, and the garments of their Monks -—— 


«s The profeffion of arms is their chief delight; to this dar- 
hing paffion, commerce, manufactures, and agriculture have been 
always facrificed. It never appeared more evident than in the 
Succeffion war :. the Peafant voluntarily forfook the plough, and 
raf to the Auftrian or Bourbon ftandard. ‘lhere was no occa- 
fion for a haranguing ferjeant, or for an officer and a prefs-war- 
rant, to call him to the field of action. 4 la guerra, a la guerra, 
was all the cry. 


¢ Tt would be unpardonable to pafs over that terrible montter 
begot by ecclefiaftical power, of implicit faith, known by the name 
of the Hony Court or INQuisiTIoN,. 


“© This holy Court confifts of an Inquifitor-General ; of five 
Countellors, whereof one muft always be a Dominican; of a 
Procurator ; two Secretaries of the Chamber; two Secretaries 
of the Council; an Alguazil-Mayor, a Receiver, two Reporters ; 
two Qualificators, and Confulters, and a legion of Familiars or 
Spies. 


* Ane fupreme office of this bloody Tribunal is at Madrid ; 
but there are alfo inferior tribuna's, or inquifiticnary offices, 
placed 
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placed in all the great cities all oyer Spain. ‘Thefe are the great 
ftate-curbs that hold the people in fuch an implicit religious obe~ 
dience, and preferve their boafted uniformity of faith. ** Among 
you Englifh, they cry, you have as many religions as diftricts ; 
but here all is undivided Roman Catholic.” ’Tis true, fays 
Mr. Clarke, we Englifh are enemies to all perfecuting prin- 
ciples ; we breathe the fpirit of Toleration and Humanity, and 
unwilling to :oaft any inan into Proteftanti{m, or to convince by 
racks inftead of Bibles. I faw at Segovia the tragic footfteps 
of the inquifition, which once: was there, but is now removed, 
in the badges of 500 Jews whohad been burnt in that fingle 
office only. The inquifitor Torquemada (according to Madame 
D’Aurnois’s account) in the time of Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
tried above 100,000 fouls, of which 6000 were burnt in 14 
years time, 





‘¢ But now, thank God, thefe fanguinary acts of faith feem to 
be growing out of vogue in Spain. ‘There has not been, I am 
told, an auto de fe at Madrid for thefe twelve years; which 
was owing to this circuimnftance: a Jew and his wife, with a 
daughter of about thirteen years of age, being condemned to be 
burnt ; while the father and mother were burning, they fet the 
child loofe from its fetters, and the Priefts got round it, with a 
view of converting it by the united force of their rhetoric, and 
the terrors of immediately undergoing the fame cruel death, 
The child after fceming to liften a while to their oratory, gave 
‘a fudden fpring, and vaulted into the midft of the fire; givinga 
fhining example of the force of early piety, of an heroic forti- 
tude equal to that of the moft refolute Roman, or the moft un- 
fhaken martyr. 


«© The power of this Tribunal now feems haftening to its 
fall; for the prefent king of Spain has taken a bolder itep to 
humble the Inquifition, than any of the Philips or Charles’s who 
went before him. The Inquifitor-General having thought 
proper, laft year, to prohibit a Liturgy which the King had li- 
cenfed, without confulting his Majefty about it; the King, with 
avery proper {pirit, put the Inquifitor under an arreft, and im- 
mediately fent him into exile, in a Convent, at a great dif- 
tance from Madrid. So determined and refolute a meafure as 
this alarmed the whole body of the Clergy; they moved heaven 
and earth to obtain the Inquifitor’s recal; and it was fome time 
before their endeavours had any effect: but the King at length 
reftored him to his liberty : tho’ not without extraordinary cir- 
cumftances of mortification, 
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If, indeed, this mo? catholic fon of the church begins to be fo 
undutiful to his nurfing fathers, it is much to be doubted whe- 
ther he will be thought to deferve the bleflings of his mother. 
The church, poor Gentlewoman! is very unhappy in her chil- 
dren: the Defender of the Faith was ungracious enough to turn 
her out of doors; his mof? Chriftian Maje/fly has more than 
ence, doubled his fift at her; his mo? Faithful-Majefty makes 
wry faces ather; and now his mo/? Catholic Majefty begins to be 
corrupted by the bad example of his brothers. Such affliCtions, 
added to the infirmities of old age, muft certainly contribute to 
break her conftitution very faft. 


The following reflections on the ftate of Spanifh Literature, 
do honour to the Keverend Writer. 


“ In regard to learning and the Belles Lettres, Spain evident- 
ly labours under two material difadvantages ; which are the want 
of aliberty of the prefs, and the being fubje& to the cenfure of 
the Inquifition. It is eafy to imagine how many valuable works 
of wit, humour, fatire, and genius, are entirely rendered abor- 
tive for want of this liberty; and though it may be attended 
with fome evils and inconveniences, yet its advantages are evi- 
dent, from the many entertaining and ufeful produ€tions, which, 
in our ifland, folely owed their birth to it: for as one well faid, 
is it not better for the public, that a million of monfters fhould 
come into the world, which are fure to die as foon as they are 
born, than that one Hercules fhould be ftrangted‘in his cradle? 
Let us bear patiently with the infamous produtions of infid:lity 
and faction, as long as.we can receive from the fame channel, 
the admirable difcourfes of a Sherlocke, or a Hare, the political 
writings of a Bolingbroke, or a Bath, and the various matfterly 
and elegant compofitions of a Lyttelton. What would have 
become of the wit and buffoonry of Dr. Swift, the elegant ob- 
fervations of Mr. Addifon, and the genteel humour of Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, if thei: free and unfhackled {pirits had becn chain- 
ed down like thofe of the Spaniards? Where would have been 
thofz many pleafing and inftructive writings which daily fprung 
up, through this liberty, at different periods, in the many con- 
troverfial wars which we have had upon fubjeéts of party, poli- 
tics, learning, and even religion? Would not ali thefe have 
been deftroyed in the bud, if we had feen, as Mr. Pope fays, 
under the thtone of Ignorance and Superftition, 


Beneath her footflocl Science groan in chains, 

And Wit, dread exile, penalties, and pains. 

‘here foam’d rebellious. Logic, gagg’d and bound ; 
There itripp’d, fair Rhetoric langu fh’'d on the ground. 
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<¢ Jt is a matter of much more furprize tome, when I confider 
things in this light, to find that the Spaniards are advanced fo far 
as they are in arts and fcience, than to wonder that they are got 
no farther. If we addto this, the power and uncontrouled li- 
cence which the Inquifitors and Dominicans have to cenfure 
all works printed there, and, if they pleafe, to chaftife and pu- 
nifh the Authors, it would furely make a full apology for Spain 
in this article. I know not wel! how many licences a book 
muft have, before it can actually pafs the prefs, but I think at 
Jeaft three. It is ufually read by as many Cenfors, and is care- 
fully cleanfed by the catholic {punge, before it falls under the 
eye of the public. The Inquilition never grants any licence, 
referving to itfelf the freedom of condemning or abfolving af- 
terwards, as itmzy judge expedient. ‘The art of this manage- 
ment is apparent. The Index of the Libri probibiti publifhed 
by the Holy Office is now increafed to two large Volumes 
in folio; and a man muft fairly turn over all that work, 
before he can well know whathe dare read. ‘The Claffics that 
[| opened in the royal Libary at Madrid, were anathematized in 
the title, with thefe words, Audor damnatus; and many whole 
prefatory difcourfes were erazed and blotted out, becaufe, as the 
Librarian told me, 7/s font contre natre religion, 1 have been 
told by a Spaniard, a friend of mine, that the Dominican Li- 
brary, confifling only of books which they have feized, and 
which of courfe are forbidden, is one of the Jargeft and finett 
in Madrid. Ihave heard many of them own, that the prohi- 
bited books were gencrally the moft worth reading. One in 
particular told me, that as Father Paul’s Hiftory of the Council 
of Trent was forbidden to be read any where .upon eaith, he 
took it with him, and read it at fea.” 


RefpeGiing the Spenifh Poetry, our Author remarks, that 
‘© there is a wonderful air of fimplicity in their common fongs 
or fequedilias: that in fome pieces which [ read in the Caxsn de 
Safire, or the Taylor's Drawer of Shreds, there was much fen- 
timent, as well] as dignity: vaft variety of meafure, all fo:med 
on the old Roman projody ; and in fome of them a pleafing air 
of, romance; but grave, ma:ettic, moral, penfive, like the peo- 
ple themfelves. Very few attempts to wit or humour, and, I 
believe, none of drollery or buffoonry. Many upon Jove, but 
all in the drapery of the chafte Venus; no Ayycina ridens, no 
Corinna, no loofe or debauched Euterpe, among that collection 
of jongs of the Spanifh Nine.” 

To this account of the Poetry of the Spaniards, we cannot 
omit that of their Theatre. 


‘© When I went firft to the Spanifh comedy, it was the fea- 
fo1 for acting the Autes, that is to fay, p'ays for the fupport of 
the 
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the Catholic Faith. I found at my firft entrance a good theatre, 
as to fize and fhape, but rather dirty and ill lighted; and what 
made it worfe,; was an equal mixture of day-light and candles. 
The Prompter’s head appeared through a little trap-door above 
the level of the ftage, and I firft took him for a ghoft or devil, 
juft ready toafcend to the upper regions: but I was foon unde- 
ceived, when he began to read the play loud enough for the 
actors and the boxes too, who were near him. The pit was an 
odd fight, and made a motly comical appearance, many ftanding 
in their night-caps, and cloaks ; officers and foldiers interfperf- 
ed among the dirtieft mob, feemed rather ftrange. “That which 
an{fwetred to our two-fhilling gallery, was filled with women 
only, all in the fame uniform,- a dark petticoat and a white 
woollen veil. The fide and front boxes were occupied by peo- 
ple well drefled, and fome of the firft fafhion. 


“© When the play began, the actors appeared much better at- 
tired, that is, in richer cloaths, than thofe in England; and 
thefe they change perpetually, in order to let you fee the ex- 
penfive variety of their wardrobe. After fome fcenes had pafled 
which were tedious and infipid, there came on an interlude of 
humour and drollery, defigned, I fuppofe, for the entertainment 
of the pit.—But to quit this interlude, and return to the play: 
in procefs of time, and after fome fcenes had pafled, which were 
long, tirefome, uninterefting, and full of fuftian and bombaft, 
the grand fcene approached ; an actor drefled in a long purple 
robe, appeared in the character of Jefus Chrift, or the Nueffro 
Senor, as they call him; immediately he was blindfolded, buf- 
feted, {pit upon, bound, fcourged, crowned with thorns, and 
compelled to bear his crofs, when he kneeled down and cried 
Padre mi, Padre mi! <‘ My father! my father! why haft thou 
* forfaken me?’ After this he placed himfelf again{t the wall, 
with his hands extended, as if on the crofs, and there imitated 
the expiring agonies of his dying Lord. And what think you, 
my friend, was the conclufion of this awful and folemn fcene? 
why really one every way fuitable to the dignity and ferioufnefs 
of the occafion: one of the attrefles immediately unbound 
Chrift, divefted him of his crown and fcarlet robes; and when 
he had put on his wig and coat again, he immediately joined 
the reft of the actors, and danced a /equedillas. After this. 
‘one of the actrefles, in a very long {fpeech, explained the nature, 
end, and defign of the facraments; you muft know alfo, that 
the Spaniards admit a great number of foliloquies, full of tire- 
fome, and uninterefting declamation, into their plays. In the 
laft fcene, Chrift appeared in a fhip triumphant; and thus the 
play concluded. I forgot to tell you, that Chrift before his paf- 
fion, preached to the four quarters of the world; Europe and 
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America heard him gladly, and received the faith; but Afiaand 
Africa remained incorrigible.” 


After the above fpecimen, the Englifh Reader will not con- 
ceive a very exalted idea of the Spanifh tafte for theatrical en- 
tertainments. 


The diverfion of which the Spaniards are moft fond, is their 
bull feaft. Of this, accounts are in feveral places to be met 
with ; and Mr. Clarke gives a particular narrative of that which 
was exhibited on the public entry of the prefent King of Spain. 
His reflections on this amufement, contain a curious etymologie | 
hiftory of it; which he traces from the Roman Taurilia. 


The nineteenth Letter contains, among other particulars, a 
circumftantial defcription of the perfon and manners of the pre- 
fent Monarch of Spain; an accountof the reft of the royal fa- 
mily, and remarks on the, court, On the whole, we cannot 
but confider this feries of Letters as a very entertaining collec- 
tion; for which the public are obliged to the ingenious Author, 
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The Death of Abel, a facred Poem, written originally in the Ger- 
man Language. Attempted in the Style of Milton. By the 
Rev. Thomas Newcomb, M. A. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Davis 
and Reymers. 


I Mr. Newcomb has not fucceeded in this tranflation,’ he is 

no lefs unhappy in the apologies he has made for it: thefe 
are, the merit of the original, his own age and infirmities, and 
the beauty of the type on which his book is printed. “hough 
we can readily allow that the. original has merit, that old men’ 
are infirm, and that Mr. Newcomb’s work is elegantly printed, 
yet we cannot fee how any of thefe circumftances. fhould entitle 
him to the indulgence of’ criticifm. The merit of an original 
is fo far from affording any excufe for an indifferent tranflation, 
that it renders fuch a tranflation ftill more inexcufable. In fuch 
a cafe, may we not afk the Tranflator, why he.did not avail 
himfelf of fo many beauties? why he had transfufed fo tittle of 
the fpirit, tafte, or powers of his Author? and, if he was un- 
able to do any thing of this kind, why he attempted fuch a tafk ? 
—The infirmities of age, indeed, afford a plea of a different 
kind, but even thefe can only be an excufe for not publifhing at 
all; and furely the beauty. of the type’is exclufively the Print- 
er'spatfe. The laft new ballad on a bloody murder, or the 
Ordir a-y of Newgate’s account of the death of Daniel Blake, 
printed cn the ele. ant type of Dryden Leach, would make as 
fatr 
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fair an appearance as the Death of Abel ; and the beauty of the 


letter would plead with equal force in behalf of either compo- 


fition. : 


Mr. Newcomb’s poetical powers never rofe far above medio- 
crity ; and they now feem to be verging down to a-ftate of the 
moft frigid imbecillity: he was, therefore, furely, very unequal 
to a fubject where pathos and enthufiafm were fo eflential to ex- 


cellence. He profefles to have attempted this tranflation in the 


le of Milton; but he refembles him in Jittle more than the 
meafure of his verfe, if, indeed, that can be called verfe, which 
has‘no other properties of it than a regular number of fyllables, 
which is neither diverfified by the various modulations of harmony, 
nor polifhed by the foftnefs of melody, or air. A dull mono- 
tonous meafurement of fyllables, is more difagreeable toa judi- 
cious ear than the pooreit profe; fince the latter, tho’ deftitute 
of every peculiar beauty, would not at leaft difguft us with that 
eternal famenefs, that unvaried identity of ftructure and ca- 
dence, of which the following defcription of Cain’s facrifice, 
may ferve as an inftance : 


The fruits he gather’d from his fields were laid 
By Cain upon his al‘ar; underneath 

The pile a fire was plac’d ; while on the ground 
Proftrate he threw himfelf—a dreadful found 
That moment reach’d his ears, at diftance heard 
Amongft the bufhes—ext a whirlwind rofe 
Furious and loud, which {catter’d thro’ the air 
His hated gift, beneath its fmoke and flame 
Quite hid and cover’d o’er—He then retir’d 
Amazed. — 





But, this paflage being merely narrative, poffibly the Tranflator 
Was more confined in his expreffion than he might be in the 
open and animated fcenes of defcription: the following quota- 
tion, however, from Abel’s Hymn, cannot be fuppofed to lie 
under any inconveniences of that kind: 


Retire, OSleep, from every drowfy eye ; 
Fly far, ye hovering Dreams; Reafon again 
Refumes her throne, exerts her godlike powers ; 
Juft as the fertile earth, the folar beams 
Refrefh, and to each flower reflore its bloom. 
We hail thee, glorious Sun, whofe chearful eye 
The various beauties of the year unfolds, 
Buried and loft in, night's incumbent fhade ; 
Thy gifts reanimated nature owns, 
‘ Darting thy golden light beyond the groves 
Of towering cedars; kindly cheared by thee 
Each objeét with frefh grace and beauty fmiles. 


Sie: We hail thee, radiant orb, who dart’t thy beams é : 
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©’er all the wide c ation. from thy urn " 
Pouring a flood of ‘ig htnefs, which unveils . 
Al patgte’ § opening beauties to the e re § — : 
- With ‘hewW-born shattite while-every obje@ olows: - 


: © Retire, Oh Sleep, fromoevety drowfy eyes 
Fly. hence, ye hovering, Dreams, to, your abode 
An. thr park dreary ¢ Fayergh, of the night; 
hen let us ¢fofe purfue *em, and-enjoy. 
A Tweet refiehing gees while the fky 
Ditts,: from above, its ‘aming fhafts at noon, 


We. fhall .make no: remarks on the above, paflage, but thal! 
Jeave it to Our Readers dither to.\accept it as.a ¢onfirmation,.of 
the judgment we have pafled-upon the: whole book, or to! draw 
. conclufions from it more! or lets favourable torthe Author, as 


they fhall think proper. | 
: La.. 





Seven Serrhons ‘on public Occafansi: By the inal Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Herring, late Lord Anchbifhop of Canterbury.. Now 
firft collected. 8vo.. 38. fewell, . Whiiten, &c,, . 


T gave us finder pleafure to fee this ealleMion of the Dit- 
] courfées, firft feparately publifhed, of thé lace exeellent Dr. 
Herring ; a Prelate of uncommon virtires, a man of extraordi- 
nary-aceomplifhments, a candid Divire, a polite Scholar, a 
warm lover of his country, a true friend-to liberty, religious ‘as 
well as civil; and, of courfe,,-a moft fimcere HATER OF PER- 
SREDTIOY> Glorious ‘Character.!., rarely merited—rarely imi- 
tated ! : ) 


In the pteface to this colleStion we have forte memoirs éf this 
amiable perion; by which we Tearn, that he ‘* was born: at 
Wealfoken, in Norfolk, in thé year 16934) hig Patties, Mr. fom 
‘Hetring, being then Reétor of that parith. | 


‘¢ He was educated in-the fchool of Witbech, in, the Ile of 
Ely, under the care of Dr. fohn Carter, afterwards Fellow ef 
Eton college. 


- © Th June i710, he was adinitted into Jefus college, in Cam- 
bridge: Dr. Warren, afterwards: Reétor of Cavendith, and 
Archdeacon of ‘Suffolk, was his ‘Tutor. 


‘© While he was a member of this college, he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. But feeing no profp ect of obtaining’a 
Fellowfhip there, he removed himilelf, in July 1714, to Corpus 
Chrifti, ‘or Be:tet college, of which he was chofen Fellow in 
Rey, Apr. 1763. x Apnil 
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April 1716. The year, after he was created Mafter of Arts. 
He, and the learned Dr. Denne, now Archdeacon of Rochefter, 
were joint Tutors there for upwards of feven years. . Mr. Her- 
ring read the claflical, and Dr. Denne the philofophica} le€tures. 


“ He entered into Prieft’s orders in the year 1719, and was 
fucceffively Minifter of Great Shelford, Stow cum Qui, and 
Trinity in Cambridge. In the year 1722, Dr. Fleetwood, then 
Bifhop of Ely, made him his Chaplain. His Lordfhip had ge- 
nerally preached himfelf at the chapel belonging to Ely Houfe 
during the winter feafon; but in the decline of ‘life, when his 
health was greatly impaired, Mr. Herring preached. for him; 
and this excellent Prelate declared to his friends, that he never 
heard a fermon from Mr. Herring, but what he fhould have 
been proud to have been the Author of himfelf. 


«© On the 1ft of O&tober in the fame year, viz. 1722, the 
Bifhop prefented him to the Reétory of Rettingdon in Effex; 
and, on the 7th of December, to that of Barley in Hertford- 
fhire. In the year 1724 he took the degree of Bachelor in Di- 
vinity; and, about the fame time, was prefented by his Majefty 
to the ‘Rectory of Allhallows the Great in the city of London; 
which, however, he gave up before inftitution. . 


«< In the year 1726 the Honourable Society of Lincolns Inn, 
on the death of Dr. Lupton, chofe him their Preacher. About 
the fame time he was appointed Chaplain, in Ordinary to his 
Majefty ; and, in the year 1728, took the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity at Cambridge. i 


«¢ His Sermons at Lincolns Inn chapel were received with the 
higheft approbation ‘by that learned and judicious Society. They 
abounded with manly fenfe, were animated by the moft benevo- 
lent principles, and adorned by his happy elocution and unaf- 
fected delivery. He feldom entered into the difputes canvafled 

-among Chriltians, having obferved that thefe more frequently 
exafperate than convince. But he explained and enforced with 
the utmoft clearnefs and warmth, the fundamental duties of the 
Chriftian life, which are fo affectionately recommended in the 
Gofpel. He was of opinion, with a very ingenious Writer, 
that ‘true Religion is true Reafon, which fmiles at pointed 
‘ wit, mocks the Scoffer’s tongue, and is alike invulnerable by 
¢ ridicule or rage.’ 


‘© Once, indeed, a great clamour was raifed on account of 
his alluding to a-popular entertainment, then exhibited at the 
neighbouring theatre, and prefuming to condemn it, as of per- 
nicious confequence in regard to the practice of morality and 
Chriftian virtue. He was not fingular in this opinion; and ex- 
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perience afterwards confirmed the truth of his obfervations, fince 
feveral thieves and ftreet-tobbers confeffed in’ Newgate, that 
they raifed their courage at the playhoufe, by the fongs of their 
Hero Macheath, before they fallied forth on their defperate noc- 
turnal exploits.” | 


The Editor hath here republifhed two Letters, which were 
then printed in one of the weekly papers, in juftification of the 
doétrine maintained in that Sermon; but for thefe we refer to 
the book, and fhall proceed with the memoirs. 


In 1731 Dr. Herring was. prefented “ to the Retory of 
Blechingly in Surry; and, towards the clofe of ‘the fame year, 
his Majefty promoted him to the Deanery of Rochefter, where 
he was inftalled February 5, 1731-2. 


“¢ In 1737 he was advanced to the Bifhopric of Bangor; 
and, in 1743, on the death of Dr. Blackburn, was tranflated to 
the Archiepifcopal See of York. 


“© Inthe year 1745 the rebellion broke out in Scotland. The 
progrefs the rebels then made was fo artfully concealed by their 
friends in England, that it was fcarce known or believed that 
the Highlanders were up in arms, before certain advice came, 
that they had defeated the King’s troops at Prefton-pans. The 
panic with which all were then feized is well remembered, 


‘© The Archbifhop was the firft who gave the alarm, and 
awakened the nation from its etarey This will always be re- 
membered to his honour by every fincere Proteftant. His ex- 
ample was followed by the Bifhops and the Clergy in general with 
great fuccefs. An affociation was entered into at York, anda 
{ubfcription propofed, for money to raife troops for the defence 
of that county.” 


The neighbouring Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy met for that 
purpofe, at the caftle of York, September 24, 1745; where 
his Grace addrefied them in a fpeech, which will do him immer- 
talhonour. Of this noble fpeech our Editor hath alfo given us 
acopy; but it is too long for us to tranfcribe. The effec it 
had upon his auditory may be judged of from the confequent 
fubfcription for the before-mentioned purpofes, which amounted 
to forty thoufand pounds. 


“© Archbifhop Potter dying in the year 1747, Dr. Herring was 
tranflated to the See of Canterbury. His acceflion.to the high- 
eft dignity in the Church, gave great “joy to the friends of the 
prefent happy Eftablifhment, and to all Lovers of Chriftian Li- 
berty. In this high ftation he treated his friends with the fame 
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eafe and, courtefy as before: he.knew, how to condefcend, withe 
out detracting from the reverence due to. his charagter, 


> Fhe learned Dr. Birch, wichisdedication of the life of A, B, 
Edlotion to aur exccent:Prelate; obferves, ** That he refembled 
him by his known reluctance to accepting the fir2 ftation in the 
church, .with this peculiar circumftance, of having before {hewn 
tlic hig heft qualifications for it, iby a conduét in the Jecond, from 
which” the public fafety received its earlieft fupport at its: moft 
dangerous crifis.” 


“© The fentiments which B. Burnet * tells us the fame Arch- 
bifhop entertained of the chief end of the Chriftian religion are 
no lels applicable to thofe of our Prelate. 


‘¢ He judged that the great defton of Chrifkianity was to reform 
men’s natures, to govern their actions, to reftrain their appetites 
and paffions, to fweeten their tempers, compofe théir affections, 
and raife their minds above the imrerefts and‘ follies ofthis prefent 
world, to the hope and purfuit of endlefs felicity : and he confi- 
dered ‘the whole Chriftian, doétrine as-a fyftem of principles: all 
tending; to this,end. He looked.on our contending about lefler 
matters, or about fubtleties relating to thofe that are greater, as 
one of the chief practices of the powers of darknefs to - defeat the 
true ends. for ajhicd the Son of-God-came into the world,’ 


«¢ But let us hear Dr. Herring’ s own words, when he was 
bifhop of Bangor. 


<< Tt.was, not the defign of Chriftianity certainly, to makea new 
creation ina literal fenfe, but-to reftore mento that rectitude of 
mind and manners, which was the purpofe of the ald one ; for 
we are naturally formed: for the practice of virtue, and, without 
it, Cannot poftibly be happy: The gofpel, therefore, "does not 
alter the nature of virtue, but ¢/fabli/h its pratice, by affuring us, 
that God. is pleafed with it, and will, by the fecret’ workings of 
his: Spirit, atiift good men. in the performance oft; and that he 
has:made fuch provifion. for their reward in another world, that 
it is become: not only our reafonable duty, but) under all.cir 
cumftances, even of the! greateft dittrels, moft eligible:and ad- 
Vantageous. 


‘© Tt was before a matter of much difficulty to underftand 
what was properly religion: It had been fo obfcured and blended 
with the-corrupt-additions of men, Our Saviour purified it, 
taught men what it was, and how to value it; and, to guard 


*: See the. bifhop of. Salifbury’s. fermon: preached at.-St. Lawrence 
Jey November, 30,1694, at the funeral of archbifhop Tillotfon. 
a againtt 
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acaintt the bad prattices of defigiting of ‘fuperftitious men, ‘ad- 
ded but-two ‘poffitive duties, and thofe of very plain. and eafy 
fignificancy + ; ‘and, in their defign and operation, periecare of 
the Chriftian life. : 


¢ Add to all‘ this tent vahiedg great doctrine of the Gofpel, von 
which :all our expeCtations of future happinefs feem to. turn, and 
that is the mercy and placability ef the Deity, who, though of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, has yet affured us, that if we 
endeayour, Satply and fincerely, to do his will, and, from hu- 
man frailty, fail in the performance, he will confides, and com- 
paffionate, and forgive our mifcarriages, through the mediation 


and redemption of Chrift Jefus *.” 


Speaking of the worthy Aréhbifhop” $ charter int private life, 
our Editor obferves that . ot 


<< No mafter was ever more carefully obeyed, or more cor- 
dially lamented, than he was by all his fervants ; and indeed he 
deferved it. He fhewed himfelf'a fort of father to thtm, by 
making in his will a very handfome provifion for all thofe, who 
had lived any time with him. 


“ In the year 47§3 he was actelbed with a violent fever ‘at 
Lambeth houfe, which brought him to the-brink of the grave 
And though he did-in fome meafure recover, yet from that time 
he might be rather faid-to /amguifh than to Live. He retired.tg 
Croydon, declined all. public -bufinefs, as far as he-could,, and 
faw little other company than his relations and particular 
friends, 


“© After languifhing, as we have obferved, for about four 
years, he calinly refigned his foul into the hands of. his Creator 
on Match 13, 1757, and‘was buried in a private manner jn 
the vault of Croydon church, according to the exprefs direction 
of his will. 


‘¢ Though he abfolutely forbad a. monument, it is hoped that 
this {mall one to his memory, ‘of his own raifing, will neither be 
unaceptable to his friends or the public. 


‘¢ He left to the incorporated fociety for the relief of the wi- 
dows and fons of poor clergymen, the fum of one thoufand 
pounds. And to the mafter and fellows ‘of Corpus Chrifti col- 
lege, in Cambridge, for the time being, the futn of one thou- 


* The bifhop of Bangor’s fermon before the incorporated Society for 
propagating the Gofpel in foreign parts, Febraary 17, 1737-3. 
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fand pounds, old South-fea annuity ftock, intending it (to ufe 
his own words) as his acknowledgment for favours conferred on 
his relations, and as his contribution towards rebuilding the faid 
college. But if, after the lapfe of a competent number of 

ears, no profpect arifes of building the faid college, then the 
dividends and favings on the faid {tock are to be difpofed of at 
the difcretion of the Mafter, in the neceflary repairs of the old 
houfe, or in ads of charity, fuch as helping poor fcholars, or 
honeft decayed fervants.” ; 


We are alfo told that he laid out above 6000 pounds in 
repairing and adorning the houfes and gardens at Lambeth and 
Croydon. : 


We mutt not conclude without citing a circumftance men- 
tioned by the Editor, which refle&ts peculiar honour on the 
Archbifhop’s memory, viz. that the dignities conferred on him, 
were all unjfolicited, and owing folely to his merit, which alone 
recommended him. 


With refpect to the fermons here reprinted, as this is not their 
firft publication, we are not to enter into a particular account 
of them; they are already in the hands of the public, and are 
fufficiently known: but for the fatisfaction of fuch as may not 
have feen them, we fhall juft mention the occafions on which 
they were delivered. 


The firft Difcourfe was preached before the incorporated So- 
ciety for the propagation of the Gofpel in foreign parts. The 
fecond, before the Governors of the feveral hofpitals of the-city 
of London. ‘1 he third is a 30th of January fermon before the 
Houfe of Lords. The fourth, was delivered before the Socie 
correfponding with the incorporated Society in Dublin, for pro- 
moting Englifh Proteftant working fchools in Ireland. The 
fifth, on occafion of the rebellion in Scotland, in 1745. The 
fixth, a Faft-fermon, at Kenfington, Jan. 7, 1748. The fe- 
venth, before the Governors of the London Infirmary, for the 
benefit of that moft ufeful charity ; to which alfo the profits of 
the prefent edition will be appropriated. fal : 


The Antiquities of Athens. Mbeafured and delineated. By James 
Stuart, F. R.S. and F.S. A. and Nickolas Revett, Pain- 
ters and Architects, Volume the Firft. Folio. 4). 4s. 
Subfcription, 





T is many years fince the ingenious Authors of this elegant 
and accurate work formed the defign of vifiting Greece, in 
rder 











order to take exact admeafurements and delineations of {uch re- 
mains of ancient Archite&ture, as might be found ftill fubfifting 
in the city of Athens and the country adjacent; a defign for 


which every lover of the fine arts then admired their fpirit and. 


refolution, ~as much as we muft now applaud the care and at- 
tention evidently beftowed in the execution of it. 


_ Their motives to fo arduous an undertaking do no lefs honout 


alfo to their judgment and tafte; there being no part of .Europe, 


as their firft propofals truly intimated, which more defervedly 
claims the attention and excites. the curiofity of the lovers of 


polite literature than the territory of Attica, and_ its. capital, 


Athens ; and this not only on account of the figure it makes 
in hiftory, from its production of the greateft men both in arts 
and arms, but alfo on account of the antiquities ftill. remaining 
there ; monuments of the good fenfe and elevated genius of the 
Athenians, as well as the moft perfect models of what. is excel 
Jent in Sculpture and Architecture.: It is very juftly obferved, 
indeed, that of all the countries which were cmbellithed by the 
Ancients with magnificent buildings, Greece appears princi- 
pally to merit our regard; fince, if we believe the. Ancients 
themfelves, the moft beautiful orders and difpofitions of co- 
Jumns were invented in that country, and the moft -celebrated 


works of Architecture were erected there; to which may ber 


added, that the moft excellent treatifes on the art appear to have 
been written by Grecian Architects, : 


~Now Athens having the manifeft fuperiority over the other 
parts of Greece, our Artifts, we are told, refolved rather to 
examine that fpot than any other ; flattering themfelves, that 
the remains they might find there, would excel in true tafte 
and elegance every thing before publifhed. We are farther in- 
formed, alfo, that they were fo happy as to find them fully an- 
{wer their higheft expe€tations. 


Left they fhould be conceived, however, to have thought too 
highly of the Athenian buildings, and fhould thence fuffer by 
the over-hafty opinions and unadvifed cenfures of the incon- 
fiderate, they judged it expedient to give their reafons and au- 
thorities for holding thefe antiquities in fuch high eftimation ; 
efpecially as fuch reafons might ferve, at the fame time, as an 


apology for themfelves, and the beft juitification of their under- 
taking. : 


We are perfuaded that the Reader will not be difpleafed at our 
tran{cribing this part of Mr. Stuart's preface, although our 
quotation muft be conceived in fome meafure defective, for 
want of the feveral claffical annotations by which it is illuftrated, 


X 4 “s Afteg 
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' $* After the defeat of, Xerxes, the Grecians, fecure from in-. 
vaders, and in full poflefion of their liberty, arrived at the 
hei ht. of their profperity. It was then they applied themfelyes. 
with the greateft afliduity and fuccefs to the culture of ‘the arts, . 
They maintained their independency and power for a confider- 
able time, and diftinguifhed themfelves by a pre-eminence and. 
univerfality of genius, unknown to other ages and nations, 
During this happy period, their moft renowned Artifts were 
produced. Sculpture and Archite@ure attained thoi: higheft 
degree of excellence at Athens, in the time of Pericles,’ when: 
Phidias diftinguifhed himfelf with fuch fuperior ability, that’ his 
works were: confidered as wonders by the Ancients, fo long as. 
any knowlege or tafte remained among them. His ftatue of 
Jupiter Olympus, we are told, was never equalled; and it was: 
under his infpectton that many of the moft celebrated buildings 
in. Athens were erected. Several Artifts of moft diftinguifhed ' 
talents were his contentporaries; among whom we may reckon 
Callimachus, an Athenian, the inventor of the Corinthian ca-: 
pital. After this a fucceffion of excellent Painters, Sculptors 
and. Architeéts appeared, and’ thefe arts continued in Greece 
at their. higheft perfection, till after the death of Alexander the 
Great. Inthemean time, Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
remained in a rude, uncultivated {tate among the Italians. But 
when the ‘Romans had fubdued "Greece, they foon became en- 
amoured ‘of: thefe delightful arts. They adorned their city 
with ftatues and pi€ures, the fpoils of that conquered country ; 
and, adopting. the Grecian ftyle of Architecture, they now 
firft began to ere&t buildings of great elegance and magnificence. 
They feem not, however, to have equalled the originals fiom 
whence they -had borrowed their tafte, either for purity of de- 
fign or delicacy of execution. For, although thefe Roman edi- 
fices were mok probably defigned and executed: by Grecians, 
as Rome never produced many extraordinary Artifts of her 
own, yet Greece herfelf was at that time greatly degenerated 
from her former excellence, and. had long ceafed to difplay that 
faperiority of genius which dittinguifhed her in the age of Pe- 
ricles and ‘Alexander. To this'a long feries of misfortunes 
had reduced her ; for, having been oppreffed by the Macedo- 
nians? firft, and afterwards fubdued by the Romans, with the 
lofs of. her liberty, that love of glory likewife, and that fubli- 
mity of fpirit, which had animated her artifts as well as her 
warriors, her ftatefmen and her philofophers, and which had- 
formed hey peculiar.character, were now extinguifhed, and all 
her exquifite arts languifhed, and were near expiring. They. 
were indged, at lengt 5 affiduoufly cherifhed and cultivated at 
Rome. That city, being now miftrefs of the world, and pof- 
{effed of unbounded wealth .and power, became ambitious se) 
i me “ , ‘ a) 
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of the utmoft,embellifhments which thefe arts, could . beftow. 
They could riot, . however, though affifted by Roman munifi- 
cence, re-afcend to that Height ‘of perfection, which they had 
attained itt Greece during the happy, period -we have stresdy’ 
mentioned. And it is particularly remarkable, that, when.-the, 
Roman Authors themfelves cstebrste any-exquilite produgtion. 
of art, it is the work-of Phidias, Praxiteles, Myron, Lyfip- 
pus, Zeuxis, Apelles;: or, in brief, of fome Artift who adorn- 
ed that happy period : and not of’ thofe who had .worked at’ 
Rome, or had lived nearer to their own times than the age 
of Alexander,” .. ind UNL OS es wr 


It appeared, for thefe reafons, that Greece was .the place. 
where the moft beautiful edifices had been erected, and where 
the pureft and moft leant examples of ancient Archite€ture 
were to be difcovered.” Many Authors, indeed, had occafionally 
mentioned’ the remains of the Athenian art, as works of preat 
magnificence and moft exquifite tafte; but their defcriptions 
were in general fo confuféd, and their meafures fo infufficient 
that the ableft ArchiteGs found it difficult, if net impoffible, to 
form any diftinct idea of the. buildings fuch Authors defcribed ; 
their writings feeming to be rather Calculated to raife admiration 
than to fatisfy curiosity or improve the tafte. - On the other 


hand, Rome, who borrowed her arts, as abave : obferved, and’ 


frequently her Artificers, from Greece, being-thereby adorned 
with magnificent ftru€tures and excellent fculptures, a confi- 
derable number of them had been publifhed, in the collections 
of Defgodetz, Palladio, Serlio, Santo Bartoli, and others. So 


that, though. many :of the originals which they: copied. are’ 
fince deftreyed, yet the memary, and even the form of them,- 
feemed to be fecurely preferved ; as the induttry of thofe excel-' 
lent Artifts had difperfed reprefentations of them throughout all 


the polite-nations of Europe. tasl | 


In the: mean time, Athens, the mother of elegance and po-. 
litenefs, whofe magnificence fcarce yielded to that of Rome,. 
and who for the beauties of a correct ftyle muft be allowed to 


furpafs her, had beem almoft totally hegle&ted; fo that had no 
exact copies: of ‘them been made, her beautiful fabricks, her 
temples, theatres and palaces, fallen into ruins, would: have 
funk, into oblivion: pofterity, as our Artifts obferve, having 


juftly to: reproach us, that we fhould leave them. no tolerable- 


sdeaiof what was fo excellent and fo deferving attention; but 
that we fhould fuffer the perfection:of an Art to perifh, when it 
was in our power to have.retrieved it. 


The. reafon, indeed, why .thefe Antiquities had. been thus: 


neglected, our Artifts tell us, is obvious: * Greece, fince the 
ae : ) revival 
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reVival 6f the arts, has been in the poffeffion of Barbarians ; and 
Artifts ‘capable “of fuch a work, have, been ablé to fatisfy their 
paffion, whether it was for fame or profit, without zifking them- 
felyes' among fuch profeffed enemies.to the arts as the Turks: 
the ignorante’ ahd jealoufy of that uncultivated people, render- 
ine an-undertaking of this fort dangerous. : 


- Again, ¢¢ Among the Travellers who have vifited. thefe coun-, 
tries, fome, it is true, have been’ abundantly furnifhed: with |i- 
terature ; ‘but they have all of them been too little converfant 
with painting, fculpture, and architecture, to give us any toler-» 
able ideas of what they faw, The books, therefore, in which 
their travels are defcribed, are not of fuch utility, nor fuch en- 
tertainment to the public, as a perfon acquainted with the prac- 
tice of thefe ants might have rendered them. For the beft verbal 
defcription cannot be fuppofed to convey fo adequate an idea of 
the magnificence and clegance of buildings; the fine form, ex- 
preffion, or proportion of fculpture; the beauty and variety of 
a country, or the exact fcene of any celebrated aGtion, as th 
may be formed from drawings made on the fpot, with diligence 
ani fidelity, by the hand of the Artift.” water | ae 


Thefe were the confiderations which firft determined our Ar- 
tifts to’ engage in a work of fo much hazard, labour, expence, 
andtime.. In regard to the laft, indeed, the delay occafioned 
by the great accuracy which they had prefcribed themfelves, and 
other caufes, fubjected the publication of their. work to the cir- 
cumftance of .being anticipated, in fome meafure, by- another 
hand. Monfieur Le Roy, (an Artift of that ingenious :and -vo- 
latile nation, who are fo ready. to eatch at the hints of others, 
to put fomething in execution, and then to claim the merit of 
the whole) conceived the fame defign, fet out for Athens near 
four years after them, made his drawings, returned to Paris, 
and, for the honour of his country, publifhed his Antiquitics of 
Athens, long before our tardy Englifh Artifts could get theirs 
through the prefs. 


It remains, however, to be confidered, on a fair comparifon 
of the:labours of the different Artifts, whether the precipitancy 
with which Mr. Le Roy executed his work, hath not, ina great 
meafure, defeated the defign of it; which undoubtedly. was, or 
at leaft ought to. have been, to take exact admeafurements, and 
give. accurate drawings, of thofe remains of ancient art, they 
went profefledly to copy. Andvhere, as it is not unreafonable 
to expect, our Englifh Artifts have evidently the advantage. 
Mr. Le Roy’s work, it is true, is greatly fuperior in point of 
fcenery; vhis* views are beautifully piCturefque; ‘the drawings 


executed with tafte, and the engravings mafterly. In this re-- 
{pect, 
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fpe@t, the prefent work is moft defective ; ‘the general: views are 
ftiff, and indifferently defigned: Mr. Stuarts andeed, feems ¢o 
apologize for this, by faying, that ‘* the views\wereall finifhed 
onthe fpot; and in thefe, preferring truth to every other confit 
deration, he hath taken none of thofe liberties with which 
Painters are apt to indulge themfelves, from adefire of render- 
ing their reprefentations of places more agreeable to the eye.” 
Eafe and correétnefs of drawing, however, are in all cafes in- 
difpenfible ; and wherever human, or other animal, figures are 
introduced, they ought certainly to be as well defigned as any 
other part of the work; otherwife, while we admire the beaut 

of the landfkip, or the elegance of the buildings, we are of- 
fended with the monftrous images of men or cattle, that dif+ 
grace the foreground of the piece. ‘This is a very general and 
capital defect in moft of our.Englith views of buildings. It js 
not expected, indeed, that Architeéts fhould be always: maftets 


of this kind of drawing; but, for the reafon juft given, they | 


ought either to get thefe figures inferted by other hands, or leave 
them entirely out; which, in our opinion, is frequently moft 
advifeable, as they only ferve to divert the eye from the prin- 
cipal object of attention; and, if not very well done,’ cannot 
fail of difgufting perfons of the fmalleft degree of. tafte. 


In the capital and moft effential parts of this ‘undertaking, 
however, our Englifh Artifts indifputably bear away the palm. 
In the prefervation of the due proportions in. the archite@tural 
parts of the work, Le Roy can hardly be named in the compa- 
rifon; his fhameful negligence in taking his meafures, or care- 
Jeffnefs in laying them down, being evident on fight, to thofe 
who have any knowlege of architecture. 


Mr. Stuart hath taken the pains, indeed, to point out a mul- 
tiplicity of thefe blunders, as alfo many diftortions and mifre- 
prefentations in his views, of which we cannot pretend to judge. 
The French Artift appears to have given us an inaccurate pic- 
turefque reprefentation of what the ruins of Athenian architec- 
ture now are; our Englifh Artifts, on the other hand, feem to 
have been more folicitous to give us an exaét and faithful repre- 
fentation of what they were in their ancient fplendour: doubt- 
lefs, a nobler and more fatisfa€tory defign. Of this, the Doric 
Portico (fuppcfed to be the remains of a temple dedicated to 
Rome and Auguftus) the temple of the winds, and the Chora- 


gic monument of Lyficrates, are elegant and beautiful inftances ; ° 


the latter being one of the moft exquifite pieces of monumental 
architecture that we ever faw delineated. 


The Sculpture exhibited in this volume, and which ferved as 
orpaments to the feveral buildings defcribed, hath alfo its merit 5 
| tho’ 
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tho’ we think it greatly inferior, aswell in deftgn as execution, 
to the architectare ; the drawings of ‘which are as-well finithed, 
and ithe engravings as elegant and exact, as.any We remémbér 
to have feen. ? , ‘3 


On the whole, we efteem this volume as‘a very valuable ac- 
quifition to the Lovers of antiquities and the fine arts ;’, and, 
hoping foon to fee a completion.of the work,. we recommend it 
as a proper companion to thofe noble defcriptions of Palmyza and 
Balbec, by Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Weod,; thofe Gentlemen 
having Cai aaeeaoeed our Artifts in the profecution of a der 
fign fo worthy of the moft diftinguifhed patronage, | 


ite ng 





ACCOUNT o FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


L’ Art de fentir et de juger en matiers.de-Gout.: 12m0. 2 Vols, 
A Pasis, Piffor. Or, : 


A Differtation on Senfibility and Judgment, in matters of Tafte, 
Imported by Becket and de Hondt. 


Fr E W fubje&ts have been more agitated, and lefs underftood, 
§* than the objects and princtples of Tafte. To ‘ditcover the 
truly beautiful in‘the works of nature and art, and to trace the 
fources of that fablime pleafure which the contemplation of it 
beftows, #vay be reckoned among thofe purfuits, which require 
the moft comprehenfive abilities of:the human'mind. The man 
of tafte himfelf is frequently but ill qualified to explain either 
the caufe of the pleafure he feels or the beauty he contemplates, 
and ftill lefs to fhew how they are connected. ‘The philofopher, 
on the other hand, who is in other cafes familiar with the arcana 
of nature, is generally in this too ignorant of the effed to be 
able. to inveftigate the caufe. It is impoflible alfo for him to 
reafon here. on the experience of others, as it is impoftible for a 
man. of tafte to convey.his fenfations to one who is deftitute of 
thofe finer feelings. It is only, therefore, from an uncommon 

enius, in which are united the moft exquifite and refined fenfi- 
Eility, with the ftrongeft fenfe and clearnefs of underftanding, 
that. we are to expecta fatisfactory treatife on this fubjedt., Till 
{uch a phenomenon appears, we muft be.content with thofe par- 
tial. and imperfect illuftrations, which are occafionally afforded 
by Writers of lefs gerieral abilities. | 


With regard to the Author of the prefent work, he appears 
to be poffefied of a much greater fhare of tafte than philofophy } 
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snkis accowingly moreentertaining than inftrndtive.” —_ 
indeed, fome precifion of methed, but is frequently wantite i 
precifion of fentiment » appearing rather follicitous td embellifh 
his performance ‘with beatiful images, thatr tov ive Bis Readers 
any exack images: of the Beautiful: ’ “Thete is, notwithftanding, 
a great: deal ‘of merit in this- performance 5° of witith outReaders 
may forme fone judgment frond the following fetch of his plan 
and fpecimen. of. his ftyle, aie b SED SY IH SEEN TESE 


Our Author, hath:divided: bidtreatife into four books;' to: which 
he hath prefixed, as an introduction, fome preliminary: confiderae 
tions,, tering, to proveithe poftbitity and 'pradticabilieyof giving 
an exach and precife1dea of Latte: » Im book’ the fir, he Mews 
the neccfaty of recurring: to: the laws of the beautiful, th order'to 
dikover those, of takes; takingrinto: confideratién teit feveral 
relaions to each. other, and: deducing the confequences ob¥iots 
from fuch confideration. He here examines alfo, into the“orit 
oin, caufe, principle, and nature of tafte..  . sa 

In his:fecond: book he treats‘of invention, imitation, enthufi- 
afm, and! the fublime'y illiftrating: his arguments, by examples 
from the: befb.Writers, .and ‘corroborating them Hy the teftimony 
oft ancient and modern Critiest: ny : 


in book. the third he lays; dowar the rules and proceeds to their 
application in¢ judging, ef, warks, of tafte: He goes on next to 
confider the, mcrithof exprefitorm and :compofition, and to inculcate 
the expediancy.of-eritieiim, and the neceffity of inf{piring princes 
with. an ardour for the cultivation of tafte. AP os 


Tn his fourth and _laft, book, he, treats of. the:telation between 
tafte and genius; .of true, and falfe delicacy,of. tafte, and of the 


. . 


interefting, or pathetic, in-wHtigg. . 


As a fpecimen, of our Author’s, ftyle and manner, we, thall 
beg leave to quote in his own words the. following paflage from 
His chapteron éenthufiafm. ~~ } 


After having given two examples of poetical enthufiafm, one 
from: the, 4Lneid: ef Virgil, and, the, other froms the:Athaliah of 
Racine,. he; proceeds. thus. 


“ Voila dans’ l’ehthoufiafnre, ou plutét dans fa naiffance, deux 
opérations fefibles. Un grand tableau préfenté a l’imagination, 
un defir violent de le rendre auffi vivement qu’on le concoit, fans 
feavoir- comment ou le pourra, mais un défir fi ardent, fi paf- 
THz fionné, 
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. 


fionné, fi, defpotique, ;qu’il éleve celui qu’il anime au deflus de 
fon étre.... Tout eft pénible alors ; 1a difpofition des-parties prin. 
‘cipales, )’ordre dans lequel il faut les placer, le ton, les nuances, 
Je coloris que l’on doit leur donner: ces détails eflentiels épui- 
fent & fatiguent en abforbant. On cherche, ’on recontre; on 
perd, on retrouve; on préfere, on abandonne, on reprend; on 
produit avec complaifance, on rejette avec douleur, mais par ne- 
ceflité, méme ce qui eft Beau, parce qu’il feroit déplacé. 


Mais lorfqu’’ aprés avoir flotté quelque temps entre le Beau 
que l’on appergoit, & la difficulté de le rendre, lefprit faifit le 
moyen de concilier la Beauté avec la difficulté, |’yvreffe dans la- 
quelle la fatisfaction de cette découverte jette l’ame peut a peine 
s‘exprimer. .‘C’eft cette yvrefle,-cet enchantement, qui fufpen- 
dant en elle, tout autre fentiment la mene pour ainfi dire par 
la main, & lui fert de guide dans l’égarement ou elle eft 


plongée. 


<¢ Cet efprit fupérieur occupé a créer des Beautés du premier 
ordre, paroit dans un fi grand délire a ceux qui le confidérent, 
qu’on le prendroit pour un infenfé, fi l’on n’étoit pas fur que fa 
raifon fait alors fes plus nobles fun&tions. Tous les fens de fon 
corps, toutes ‘les facultés de fon. ame, fe réuniffent alors, fur 
objet qui l’abforbe, & ne font & ne peuvent faire de fon&tions, 
qu’ autant qu’elles ont un rapport immédiat avec l’expreffion qui 
Yoccupe. . Dans ces moments d’enfantement, les heures font des 
inftants, les befoins fe taifent; tout ce qui-nous environne, eft 
auffi loin de nous, que s’il en étoit féparé par un intervalle im- 
menfe. On ne voit plus qu’une feule chofe dans la nature, 
celle que l’on veut peindre. Que l’on parle a cet heureux en- 
thoufiafte, il n’entend pas; que l’on prefente des objets devant 
fes yeux, il neles-voit pas. Pour lui rendre l’ufage de fes fens 
il faut l’agiter avec violence, & ce n’eft qu’’avec un regret amer 
qu’il regoit cette reftitution. ‘ Laiflez-moi, dit-il avec douleur, 
en empruntant les paroles du grand Scipion, dans ce fonge fub- 
lime & célefte qui lui fait faire Cicéron, Jaiffez moi dans le 
‘ délire délicieux o vous me voyez; je vous en conjure, ne me 
tirez pas d’un fonge fi agréable.” 


From this paflage the judicious Reader will fee that, if our 
Author cannot accurately define what enthufiafm-is, he can at 
leaft give us an unexceptionable fpecimen of it. 


: K-n~k 
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RELIGIous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. Reflections on Death. — By William Dod, M.A. -Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bifhop of St. David’s.. i2mio. 2's. 6d. 


Newbery.) 


HESE refledtions were firft retaled in the Chriftiati’s Magazine, 

and are now colleéted into:a'volume, to frighten his Majefty’s 
fubjeéts with difmal ideas of Death, and horrible pictures of Damnation. 
Orpheus, we find, was not the only perfon that ever Vifited hell, and 
came back again. - Mr. Dod, it feems, has been there too, tho’ he does 
not exprefsly acknawlege it; for otherwife, how could he have been 
able’ to defcribe fo exadily the ftate of the damned; where immortal 
fouls are roafting, or broiling, or boiling, it is not certain which, “ in 
a lake which burneth with fire and brimttone! Oh! fays-tié, who can 
dwell with everla/ting burnings ! Who can dwell ‘where devils and 
condemned. fhall mix their mutual and infulting taunts.and upbraidings ; 
where there fhall be no fociety, but a fociety in common accufations, 
and where, every gentler paffion expelied, the tumultuous workings of 
defpairing minds fhall miferably confufe and diftra&t each other! -There 
too the paffions whith were indulged and mortifed on earth, thall become 
fevere I ormentors, ever Craving, yet never finding gratification.” ———— 
Strange that fpiritual Beings fhould want animal gratifications; that a 
roafted foul fhould be calling fora wh—-,: or raving after a bag of mo: 
ney! Thofe, indeed, who were lovers of the bottle in. this world; 
may well retain their affection for it in the next, where there are fuch 
flaming provocatives: a fad place, indeed, for ¢hrr/ty fouls; for Mr. 
Dod affures us, there is not even a drop of water to be had.——But to 
beferious, for notwithftanding the miftakes of fuch Writers, the fubjeé 
is too ferious to be ludicroufly treated; and,: indeed, jt is-not the fab- 
jet, but the abfurdity of thofe who prefume to inftru& us.concerning it; 
which excites our rifbility, and, to fay the truth, our rEsentTMEeNnT 
alfo: for who. that hath a due regard. for the honour of, the infinitely 
good and gracious Being we adore, and for the amiable Authov of: the 
religion we profefs, can unconcernedly hear fuch grofs ,mifreprefentas 
tions of both? According to thofe who form their notions upon @ lis 
teral interpretation of fome figurative paflages in the holy Scriptures, 
which they do not underitand, the benevolent God (whom they igno- 
rantly worfhip) .is adreadful and vengeful Deity, the object of fear and 
of horror, not of gratitude and love: and the meek and bleffed Jefus 
is the unrelenting executioner of the mott cruel fentence that could pof- 
fibly enter into the hearts of men, or Beings worfe than men, to con- 
ceive.—We would recommend it to all fuch Dealers in Hell-torments, 
to ftudy the facred writings throughout, and to endeavour to attain a 
right underftanding of thofe divine Oracles, in which they will certamly 
find a more benevolent fyftem: a fyftem that will correét and allay the 
heat of their abundant zeal for the horrors of damnation, and all thofe 
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dreadf rings which tend'to drive) ~~ mirtds to defpait, inftead of 
teforming the guilty, who are feldom affected—we might fay, never 
properly affe&ted, by denunciations of; this kind.—J/ew, however mifled 


by their paflious, ‘are'td be tréated as rational creatures, and not terrified 
like School-boys. 


Art.2. The ative aid paffive Righteoufnefiof Fefas Chrif, proved 

_ to be the auly meritorious and matemal Caufe of. the :Fuftifieation 
and Salvation of Believers,—from ‘fer. xxiil. 6.,..Being the 
Subjlance of three Sermons on that Text. Lately preached at Ra- 

. vinflone inthe County of Bucks... By Bar. Burton, Vicar of 
Ravinftone,. 12mo. gd. Fuller. , we 


- Curious orthodox ftuf; the tightoriginal fort ; fuch.as would rejoice 
the heart of old Owen himfelf, were he now living. . A.fine reverend 
Tritheift, this fame Mafter Burton,;, and .a fine figure,hé would, have 
made in the latt age! But, alas! the times are changed! | OQweu is 
gone! Behmen is gone! Law is gone !—all, as the Poet fays, 


Flown. o’er the backfide of the world, far’ off, 
Into a Limbo large and broad —— 


find in time we fhall’ lofe poor Mr. Bar. Burton alfo: and who then 
will, like him, ftand forth, fingly, quite alone, in thefe heteredox days, 
—in defence of thofe good old doétrines which nobody underftanding, 
every body (as in duty bound)” mult admire the more, for that very 
reafon ,—as the divine Herbert, wifely fingeth, 


And what ye cannot comprehend admire. 


In conformity to which admiratle rule, we do highly reverence thefe 
three Difcourfes; and dorecommmend them to our Readérs' accordingly.” 





Art. 3. Fwenty-one Sermons. By the late Rev. Innés Pearfe, 
'M. A. of Tadley, Hants. 8vo. 5s. few'd. Buckland, &c. 


The Editor of thefe pofthumous Sermons, is the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Gibbons, who’has’ prefixed to them fome account of ‘the Author, with 
a recommendation-of' the Difcouries. “* Good fenfé, fays he, evange- 
lical fentiment, proper and animated enlargement:, and’an uniform aiid 
ftrong vein‘ of praétical godlinefs, are, if [ miftake’ not, the true chas 
rafteriftics of the fubfequent Difcourfes.” Such is Mr. Gibbons’s cha- 
ratter.of Mr, Pearfe’s productions, to which we Have very little ob- 


Art. 4. The Duty of a real Chriflian, both in Faith and Practice, 
upon Gofpel Principles, for promoting a devout aud holy Life, ina 
new and eafy Method, adapted to all Capacities, containing all Things 
effential to Salvation. With Prayers for Morning and Evening, 
and on feveralOccafions. Neceffary for all Families. 12mo0. 33 
bound. Dilly. , 


The fpirit and tendency of this work will appear from. the following 
Short fpecimens. 
' oY 
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Of Original Sin. 

«© Mankind being thus corrupted by original fin, and the infeétion of 
Adam derived on all his unhappy pofterity, every man corrupts himfelf 
more and more by actual fin. The longer he lives, and the more he 
aéts, the more he increafeth that original ftock of fin conyeyed to him 
by the firft tranfgreflion. Wherever fuch a man moves, he aéts in his 
own corrupt {fphere. Even in his very prayers, and other religious atts, 
which one might think fhould raife him above him/elr, and the common 
level of natural depravation, he is not able to rife above his own corrupt 
center. Though he feems to move out of it, it is but by fits and ftarts ; 
and in all fuch fpecious performances, he is like a {pider, which, in- 
deed, in moving up and down {pins a web, but out of its own bowels; 
being, notwithftanding its bufy and reitlefs activity, faftened by a Con- 
tinued thread to its own earthly principle. 

«« Thus the natural max in the belt of his aflions, never leaves nor 
forfakes himfelf. He may kneel, proftrate himfelf, look up to heaven, 
knock his breaft, figh, groan, and perform his p-ayers, and other de- 
votional aéts with much affectation, ftriftnefs, and teverity ; yet all this 
may be no more than fo many hypocritical, cuftomary, and counterfeit 
actsof worfhip. He fings and pray; inthe old man. His charity may 
be the work of the old man; who in the midft of lifelefs formalities 
maintains his ground, and flatters the foul into a confident belief of her 
being in a good ftate.” 

Of the Nature and Offices of Fe/us Chrif. 

“< Great is the myftery, God manifefted in the flefh.” ‘* What can 
be more furprizing, or unaccountable in the world, had we no other 
light, than mere nature, to direét the enquiry, than to find out how the 
fon of God could become the fon of man; that he by whom the world 
was made, fhould himfelf be made of a woman: that a mere woman 
could receive the perfon in her womb, whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain; and. bring him forth, as a new-born babe, who was 
from everlafting: that the Creator fhould be humbled into a creature : 
that he, who was before Abraham, fhould come into the world two 
thoufand years after Abraham: and that he fhould be brought lower 
than the angels, who is God over all, bleffed for ever. This isa 
myftery for us to wonder at, but not to be feen through by frail nature.” 


Of Regeneration, or the New Birth. 

‘* The new birth admits of no delay or backwardnefs. He that is 
become a mew creature, is ready to every good work; ready in mind, ready 
in Jpirit; not only to be bound, but to die aif for the name of the Lord 
Fefus. The new creature hath the loins of his mind girt up, forthe hea- 
venly work unto which he is called. He doth not put off God with 
promifes, which he never intends to perform; nor doth he refufe-pre- 
fent duty, He never loiters, nor grumbles; when called by Providence 
and duty. He does not prefumptuoufly dally with temptations; nor 
parley with his {piritual enemy.” 

Of the Law of Faith, Fe. 

** The only means whereby God could reftore man to his firft eftate, 
was, that he fhould take the nature of: man unto his own divine nature, 
In which nature, united to the godhead, he might be able to take upon 
him the guilt, and fuffer the punifliment of fin. For this caufe you 
Rev, Apr. 6763. mie s have 
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have read, that God gave his only Son to be made man, and to die for 
our fins. | 

‘* By faith in this death of the Son of God, falvation is brought to 
mankind. For, it delivereth the finner from all manner of guilt of fin, 
whether original or actual; whether paft, prefent, of tocome. Fur- 
ther, as this mediator doth redeem us from death, and endue us with 
perfect righteoufnefs by his death; fo by virtue of the holy Spirit, pro- 
ceeding from the divine nature, the believer is endued (altho’ not at firft) 
i perfe& holinefs, and preferved for ever from falling from this 

te,” 

Of Affurance or Certainty of Salvation. 

** This illumination of the mind is the moft fenfible and evident 
thing in regeneration, and it is that, whereby they, that deny the work 
of the holy Spirit in renewing the faithful, may moft plainly be con- 
vinced: for, nothing can be more wonderful, than that men, who 
before were dull, rude, fimple, and unlearned, yea uncapable of any 
kind of knowlege, fhould on a fudden become able moft tteadfaftly to 
comprehend in their minds, and very fenfibly to exprefs in words the 
hidden myfteries of the chriftian religion. Yet, we know this to be 
true both by experience, and by the evidence of the apottle, who writ- 
eth, That the Jpiritual man difcerneth all things, becaufe he hath the mind 
of Chrift, 1 Cor.ii. 15, 16. A knowlege that cometh not by any na- 
tural ftrength or means, but it is the gift, and cometh by the work of 
God, fpeaking to us in his holy word.”’ 


Of Se'f-denial and Mortifiection. 

«© When the difciples of Chrift could not caft the evil fpirit out of a 
man, that was a lunatic, he not only tells them, that it was thro’ want 
of faith; but alfo gives them an important inftru€tion in thefe words, 
Howbeit, this kind goeth not out, but by prayer and faffing, Matt. xvii. 
21. Which fcripture fhews, that fafing is not an cccafional thing, 
adapted only to the fervice of two or three days in the year; but that 
itis a proper way of devotion, or a right method of applying to God. 
And if that prayer be moft prevailing, and enters fartheit into heaven, 
which is attended with fafling, it mult be confeffed, that fafting is to be 
acommon ordinary part of our devotion. Is it powerful enough to caft 
Out devils, and to cure lunatics; and fhall we negleé this duty, when 
“we pray againft the evil tempers and paflions waich poffefs our hearts, 
and againit the temptations which diftraét our minds ?” 


Concerning Faith. 

** Do I ftedfaftly believe, that God has an only Son, that was made 
man? : 

‘* Dol believe that this Son was God from all eternity, and died for 
the fins of mankind in his human nature ? | . 
_ © Dol, without wavering, believe in the holy and undivided Tri- 
nity, or three perfons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, in the Godhead, 
and that thofe ruree are only one Gop?” 


Concerning Work. 
** Have I wounded, maimed, murdered, or challenged any perfon 
to ficht ?? ——_- ' 
se Havel taken any thing, to fhorten my life, or entertained any 
thoughts of deftroying myfelf, before my appointed time fal} on h— 
a « Have 
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«¢ Have I delighted in impure thoughts? in immodeft difcourfe, 
fongs, and books? in.unchaft embraces, and other actions tending to 
enfiame luftful defires ? 

«¢ Have I ftolen other people’s,—or received ftolen goods ?—Have I 

iven falfe evidence,” &c. &c. 

Of prayers, nota few are interfperfed in this manual ; among which 

are fome for the principal feafts and fafts of the church. 





Art. 5. An Anfwer to the Reverend Mr. Fohn Wefley’s Letter * to 
Wiliam Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter; concerning the Charges al- 
ledged againjt him, and his Doétrine, in a Book entitled, The 
Doéirine of Gracets Fc. By Samuel Charndler. 8vo. 6d. 
Nicoll. 


There is fomething very impertinent in this Mr. Charndler’s taking 
upon him to write an Anfwer to a Letter addreffed to another perfon ; 
bat we doubt there is fomething worfe than ‘mpertinence in this affair. 
‘There is an appearance of forgery in the hamie affixed to this offidious 
pamphlet. We fufpeét there is no fuch perfon as Samuel Charndler, ‘and 
that the Writer, whoever, or whatever, he is, intended to ishpofe'his 
flimfy fcribble upon the public, as the production of the learned Doétor 
Samuel Chandler.—such low and defpicable practices reflect the greatet 
{candal upon literature. 


* See Review for laft month, page 235. 
+ See Reviews for November and December laft, 


PoLITICAL 


Art.6. 4 Letter to the Right Hon, Ch—s T- 
. 8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 


Smartly and feverely cenfures the extreme ceconomy, as the Authot 
conceives it, obferved in the reduction of our forces. He acknowleges 
himfelf interefted in the fubje@t; atid He warmly reproaches Mr. T—nd 
for having deferted the intereft of the army; he who was heretofore 
looked upon as the /foldier’s friéad, his patron, his protefor! “ Un- 
fortunately for me, fays this {pirited Writer, I am in one of the fixteen 
regiments which You, Sir, have been the means of breaking, To you, 
therefore, aud almoit to you alone, to you their patron, their advocate, 
their prozettor, are the Officers of fixteen corps indebted for their pré 
fent diftrefs, and fature mifery, They are to fupport their poverty wii 
dignity. They are to ftarve like Gentlemen. If I may judge from 
my own feelings of the fenfibility of others, by their own expreffionis of 
what they feel, you, Sir, have much to fear from their refentment, at 
lealt from their defpair.” ¥ ; 

But our Letter-writer does not confine his view of thé fubjeé to the 
partial idtereft of thearmy. Heconfiders it more extenfively, and ‘en- 
deavours te fhew, that the public in general, are, or may be, too much 
affected by fo large a reduction of our brave, victorious troops; He par- 
ticularly infifts on the neceflity of maintaining an adequate force for the 
iecurity of oursextenfive conguefts in America; where, hé obfervés, we 
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have about an fundred theufand rew /ubje&s, all Roman catholies, en- 
thufiaitic, bigotted, and fuperititious, in proportion to their ignorance, 
This, undoubtedly, is a circumfance that the Adminiftration will duly 
attend to; as popifh Priefts in general, are too well known to be much 
trufted by Proteftants ; elpecially thofe Prieits who, as our Author juftly 
remarks, have not only corrupted the native honeft fimplicity of the In- 
dians, but added the horrors of French Chriitianity to the barbarifm of 
Savages. 

As to the main queftion concerning the Reduétion of our Forces, and 
the number expedient to be kept up in time of peace, it is not debat- 
ed in this littie pamphlet; in which the Author is rather intent upon 
ridiculing the timidity of thofe who are afraid of a ftanding army; and 
on vindicating our military Gentlemen from the afperfions of popular 
Declaimers, who reprefent-them as enemies to civil iiberty,—as the rea- 
dy inftruments of tyranny and oppreflion. 


Art. 7. 4 Letter from a Gentleman in Town, to bis Friend in the 
Country, occafioned by a late Refignation. 4to. 6d. Becket, 
&c. 


This is one of the mot fhamelefs Advocates who have yet appeared 
on behalf of the late Minifter. He prefages that “ fome hard-ruled 
King will one day arife, and more than revenge the wrongs of his pre- 
deceffor.” Weare not among thofe who are terrified by this prediétion ; 
and we.will venture in our turn to foretel, that whenever fuch a King 
comes, he will find a hard-mouthed people. Among other merits which 
he afcribes to the late Minifter, he tell, us, ** He has retired without 

lace or penfion, difdaining to touch thofe tempting fpoils which lay at 
his feet.” Who but the-moft flagrant Zealot could prefume to make a 
merit of this circumftartce? What pretence could the Minitter of a 
day, make to a place or penfion on his retirement from fuch a fhort- 
lived adminiftration? Away with fach impudent infults on the under- 


ftanding of a free and intelligent people! ee d 


Art. 8. Le Montagnard Parvenu; or the new Highland Adven- 
turer in England: His accidental Rife from Obfcurity ;_ his glar- 
ing Progrefs to Power; the Ways and Means. 8vo. Is. 

. Morgan. 


The Author rails at Lord Bute, and the Scots, with fome {pirit ; but 
it is the {pirit of Billingfgate. He is a harfh, uncandid, and indelicate 
Writer: if it be not too great a compliment to ftyle him @ Writer. 
Poor Scotland! how. unfortunate art thou in having produced a. B——! 
Poor B——! how unhappy art thou in being a Scot{man! 


Art.9. 4 Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendfhip, between his 
Britannic Majefly, the moft Chriflian King, and the King of Spain. 

.. Concluded-at Paris ‘the roth of February, 1763. To which the 
King of Portugal attéded the fame Day. 4to. 2s. Owenand 
Harrifon. — 


A fabje&t of difcord, , 
Art. 
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Art. 10. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Halifax, on the 
Peace. \8vo. 1s. Newbery. 


Moft plentifully lauds and praifes the Earls of Halifax and Bute: his 
Majeity too, coming in for a royal fhare of adulation. 

‘‘o what purpofe thefe effufions of flattery are fo abundantly poured 
forth, may eafily be gueffed. But is not this a mean unmanly way of 
foliciting a great man’s favour? In general we may obferve, that did 
the great man poffefs but half the genuine worth and virtue with which 
his Flatterers are pleafed to compliment him, his delicacy wou'd never 
bear with fuch fulfome daubing. 


If fatires and Jibels are deemed an abule of the prefs, we think thef2 


flavith, fawning productions are {till more intolerable. 

Some Rakes and ‘Libertines are moft fond of preying on beauty and 
innocence; and fo it is with thefe diabolical Corruptors of the mind, 
who often endeavour to debauch the moft amiable and worthy charac- 
ters. Itis true, their manner is generally fo grofs, and their felfith 
views are fo obvious, that fhallow, indeed, one would think, muft be 
the penetration of thofe who are duped by them. But, nothing fo cre- 
dulous as felf-love. 


POETICAL. 


Art. 11. Every Man the Architeé& of bis own Fortune: Or, the 
Art of Rifing in the Church, a Satire. . By Mr. Scott, Fellow 
of Trinity College in Cambridge. . 4to. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 


“* The plan of this poem, fays the Author, confifts of two oppofite 
characters; one, that of a bafe, venal, time-ferving Scoundrel, who 
would d/h through thick and thin, to come at preferment; the other, 
that of a worthy confcientious, honeit man, who cannot pull down his 
thoughts to the wicked, dirty, pe/ting bufin-{fes of life.”.———Very good! 
though, to be fure, not very elegantly expreiled. 

The worthy, confcientious, honelt man here fpoken of, is the Author 
himfelr, of whom we are obliged with the following favourable por 
trait: 

No fly Fanatic, no Enthufiat wild, 

No Party-tool beguiling and beguil’d ; 

No flave to pride, no canting pimp to power, 

No rigid churchman, no difienter four, 

No fawning flatterer to the bafe and vain, ) 
No timiit vile, or worfhipper of gain ; $' 
When gay not diffolute, grave not fevere, 3 
Tho’ /earn’d no pedant, civil tho’ fincere ; 

Nor mean nor aughiy, be one Preacher's praife, 
That—if he rife, he rife by manly ways : 

Yes, he abhors each fordid, felfith view, 

And dréads the paths your men of art purfue. 


But who are thofe Scoundre/s, who dah through thick and thin to pre 
ferment? Why, thofe are any, or all of the Clergy befide, except the 
Author’s father, who, he tells us, dignifies the gown,—We are really 
forry to fee a young man, of no mean parts, fo entirely pofleffed with 
the cecus amor Jui, as this Writer feems tobe, in almof all his works. 


Y 3 Sorry 
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Sorry we are likewife, that he flands not in more credit for his con- 
fiftency than for his modefty; fince, at the fame time that he has taken 
upon him to abufe his brethren for their temporizing arts, and unmanly 
flattery, he has caft about to compliment the Archbifhop of Canterbury 
and the Earl of Bute. And it is remarkable enough, that this very Mr. 
Scott feems to have gone out of his way, a patron-hunting, in almoft 
every poem that he has publifhed. 

As to the piece before us, it isa feeble imieation of Pope, brightened 
up a little in fome parts, with {craps of fentiment, and half lines paro- 
died or picked out of the originial. Unus et alter affuitur Pannus. 


Art. 12. The Temple of Venus, a gentle Satire on the Times. By 
the Author of the Meretriciad. 4to. 1s. Moran. 


A ‘dull dirty rhapfody. ‘* Fruits of falfe heat, and footerkins of 

wit.” 
L. 

Art. 13. Poems on facred Subjeéts, viz. the Benedicite paraphrafed, 

the Lord’s Prayer paraphrafed, Nunc dimittis paraphrafed, Ba- 

laam’s Bleffing on Ifrael, Numbers xxiv. v. §, 6, 7, 85 9. 

Hymn, the Trials of Virtue, the Ignorance of Man, Verfes 

written originally in Perfic, Matthew xi. 28. Come unto, me all. 


ye that lebour, Sc. By James Merrick, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


The intention of thefe poems is good, and the execution is tolerable. 


L. 
Art. 14. The Foundlings, an Elegy. ato. 6d. Filexney. 


Scriptorum Chorus omnis amat Nemus et fugit urbem. This Foundling- 
man locks the door of his garret, as foon as he feels the mufe coming 
upon him, flies down five pair of ftairs, and runs with fuch prodigious 
—_ out of town, that when he gets into the fields, he is quite out of 

reath : 


Far from the madding tumults of the town, 

Which where bright thought fhould reign ufurp the feat ; 
Far from thofe tempefts which reflection drown, 

I feek with dreathie/s bafe a calm retreat. 


As foon as he is arrived at this calm retreat, down he lies, fupine upon 
a mofs-grown bank, where Phoebus himfelf durft not fhew his face, 
except when conducted by the matter of the ceremonies, Mr. Breeze: 


There on fome mofs-grown bank fupinely laid, 
Where clofe entwining boughs exclude the day ; 
Save when by quick fhort fits amid the glade, 
Soi feebly. darts a breeze-conducted ray. 


Sel, however, isnot the only impertinent intruder. Mrs. Luna, proud 
of her filver {pangled pettycoat, makes her appearance, and, like ano- 
ther Lady ***, brings a whole train along with her. Nay, the raifes 
{pees and devils and: all, enough to fright an innocent Bard out of 
his wits: é 


Or 




























































POETICAL. 


©r when the filver-mantied Queen of night, 
In filent pomp leads forth her fhining train ; 
When fancy’d fpe&tres guilt-ftruck minds affright, 
Then wakeful ftretch’d along the defart-plain. 


But ample amends are made him by the enjoyment of “Lady .Zonely 
C:nter plation, who ated as midwife at the birth of Mrs. Sizence. The 
heavenly fweets of this Lady it feems, unlike thofe of other Ladies, ne- 
wer cloyed our vigorous Bard in the leaf : de a ' 

Thee, lonely Contemplation, to enjoy, | 
To whom fair Science owes her humble birth ; 
Thy heavenly fweets to tafte, which ne’er can cloy, 

And rapture-borne range far above the earth. 


That confounded noife which drove him fo precipitately out of town, 
is now fo dwindled away, thatit has fcarce more effet upon the air than 
the found of St. Paul’s clock upon Windfor terrace : 


Now the hoarfé murmurs of the diftant throng 

Subfiding, faintly ftrike the diftant aie ; Caro 
And that rude din which erft impell’d fo ftrong, 

Now {carcely undulates the whifpering air. 


Now it is that lonely Contemplation begins to work, and the poor town 
pays for it; a fad fcene, a giddy f{cene of wretched grandeur and glit- 
tering woe; overt which a black eload is fufpended, like Sancho Pancha 
hanging by his breeches from the oak : 


Here let me reft - hence view with thought ferene, 
-Thofe realms of wretched grandeur, glittering woe ; | i 
A fable cloud o’erhangs the giddy fcene, ' 
And fheds.dark influence on each mind below. 


It is not long, however, before he difcovers a chimney on fire, ina 
houfe that was built by Mr. Virtue, an ingenious Defigner; and the 
light ftreaming from thence is a great confolation to him. The name 
of the miftrefs of this houfe was Charity; and the maid’s name Jnae« 
cence. 


But fee—pure glory ftreams along the plain, 

From yon bleft pile which Virtue’s hand did raife ; 
Where Char éty extends her welcome reign, 

And Junocence her tender rule obeys. 


In the yard belonging to this houfe were two large maftiff bitches, call- 
ed Cruelty and Neceffity, that wanted to devour a number of poor chil- 
dren, who were {creaming out to Heaven, in the apartments : 


From Cruelty’s enfanguin’d jaw fecure, 
Whofe rage too oft Neceflity commands ; 

There rett the helplefs offspring of the poor, 
‘Thence lift to Heaven their aid imploring hands. 


Thefe fame children being:fnatched from the root from whence their ex- 
iftence rofe, as links broken from the long chain of nature, are like 
faplings which the tempeft blows down from an oak, and fcatters abroad, 
till the weft wind drives ‘em into a fnug corner; where they foon forget 
to mourn, and are ready to burft with gratitude. 


Y 4 Snatch’ 
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Snatch’d from the fource whence their exiftence rofe, 
(Links broke abrupt from nature’s lengthen’d chain) 
Like tender faplings which fome tempett blows, 
Torn from their oak, and fcatters on the plain. 


Till on the Zephyr’s friendly bofom borne, 
Into fome fhelter’d covert of the grove ; 
Where taking root they foon forget to mourn, 
And feem to burft with gratitude and love. 


Anne fatis eft, LeGor ? fi plus velis, cape Libellum. 1, 

Art. 15. Matthai Prioris Alme@ Libri tres Latino verfu donati 
Opera et fiudio Thome Martin, A. B. &c. 8vo. 1s, 
Hawes, &Xc. 


Had Prior’s Alma been originally written in Latin verfe, a good rea- 
fon might have been given for tranflating it into Englifh ; but why Mr. 
Maitin has given himfelf the trouble to turn it out of a living language 
into adeadone, we cannot fo eafily conceive. if he did it in order to 
embellifh Prior's thoughts, by the fuperiority of c/a/icaé cxpreffion, we 
doubt he has mifcarried in his defign. Le 


Art. 16, The late Adminiftration epitomifed; an Epifile to the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, Efq; 4to. 1s. Bathoe. 


Worfe, a thoufand times worfe, if poffible, than the Bell-man’s 
verfes, 


Art. 17. A Song to David. By Chriftopher Smart, M. A. 
4to. rs. Fletcher. 


From the fufferings of this ingenious Gentleman, we could not but 
expect the performance before us to be greatly irregular ; but we fhall 
certainly chara‘lerife it more juftly, if we call it irregularly great. 
There is a grandeur, a majefty of thought, not without a happinefs of 
expreffion in the following ftanzas. 


Sublime—invention ever young, 
Of vait conception, tow’ring tongue, 
To God th’ eternal theme; 
Notes from yon exaltations caught, 
Unrival’d royalty of thought, 
O’er meaner ftrains fupreme. 


His mufe, bright angel of his verfe, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
Fer all the pangs that rage ; 

Bleit light ftill gaining on the gloom, 
‘The more than Michael of his bloom, 

Th’ Abifhag of his age. 
He fung of God, the mighty fource 
Of all things, the flupetiiods force 

On which all ftrength depends ; . 

From 










































































POETICAL. 


From whofe right arm, benea:h whofe eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprize 


Commences, reigns, and ends. 


The world, the clufte: ing fpheres he made, 
The glorious light, the foothing fhade. 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill ; 
The multitudinous aby {s, 
Where fecrefy reinains in blifs, 
And wiidom hides her {kill, 


Tell them, 1 AM, Jehovah faid 

To Motes; while earth heard in dread, 
And, fmitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 


All Nature, without voice, or found, 
Replied, O Lord, THOU ART. 


There is fomething remarkably great, and altogether original, in the 
laft quoted ftanza. 

We meet with fome paflages, however, in this performance that are 
almoft, if not altogether, unintelligible. Few "Readers probably will 
{ee into the Author's reafon for diftinguifhing his feven pillars or monu- 
ments of the fix days creation, by the feven Greek letters he hath fe- 
lected. Thefe, we conjecture, are made choice of, as confécrated for 
the following reafons. Alpha and Omega, from a well-known text in 
the Revelation. Jota, Eta, and Sigma, becaufe they are ufed to fignify 
oar Saviour, on altars and pulpits. Theta, as being the initial of eos, 
God ; and Gamma, as denoting the number ¢hree, held facred by fome 
Chriftians, 

Our Poet’s allufions alfo, in this little piece, relate frequently to fub- 
jeéts too little known, and far fetched. Thus, * For adoration beafts 
embark,” &c. We remember to have fomewhere read, a ftrange ftory 
of a certain quadruped which puts to fea on a piece of timber, in order 
to prey on fifth. But we have no account of fuch embarkation in any 
natural Hiftorian of credit, , 

Again, 








For adoration, in the fkies, 
The Lord’s Philofopher efpies 
The Dog, the Ram, the Rof. 


Now it is poffible that many of his Readers may not know any thing of 
a conftellation called the Xo/e; which is a name given it by a particular 
Aftronomer, inftead of another much better known. 

It would be cruel, however, to infift on the flight defeéts and fingu- 
larities of this piece, for many reafons; and more efpecially, if it be 
true, as we are informed, that it was written when the Author was de- 
nied the ufe of pen, ink, and paper, and was obliged to indent his lines, 
with the end of akey, upon the wainfcot. L 





Art. 18. The Prophecy of Genius. Infcribed to the Reverend Au- 
thor of the Prophecy of Famine. 4to. 6d. Cabe. 


Abufes Churchill for being abufive. Like the old woman who apo- 
“4s biel logifed 
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logifed to the Lady‘for her daughter’s unpolite delivery of a meflage : 
* Indeed, Madam, fays fhe, I’m forry to fay it; but Nanny has no 
* more manners than my —.’ 


Art. 19. The rural Conference, a Paftoral. Infcribed to Mr. 
C. Churchill. 4to. 1s. 6d. Williams. 


An abfurd medley of poetry, politics, love, and /ampocnery. The 
Author abufes Lord Bute moft outrageoufly : but that Nobleman may 
think himfelf well off, that fo mean a Writer did not take it into his 
head to draw the pen in his Lordfhip’s defence. In that cafe, the Earl 
would have been fcandalized indeed: at prefent, nobody’s reputation 
will fuffer, except the Author’s. 


Art. 29: Ode on the Duke of York's fecond Departure from Eng- 
lan,’ as Rear Admiral. Written aboard the Royal George, 
by the Author of the Shipwreck. 4to. 1s. Millar. 


There is no {pecies of writing requires fo much delicacy and art as 
panegyric; nor any kind of poetry more nice and difficult than the 
Ode: if our ingenious Bard, therefore, hath not fucceeded fo well on 
this, as on a former, occafion, it muft not be imputed to the want of 
poetical abilities in general. He feems to poflefs all the native fire and 
fenfibility of true genius; there is an eafe and dexterity, however, as | 
well as a kind of artificial propriety, to be acquired in the practice of 
every art; and which, we doubt not, by ap ree: and a little criti- 
cal information, our Author may attain. His friends will probably in- 
form him of thofe exceptionable fhort rhymes and fplay-footed lines, 
into which he hath, in all probability, been led by preceding Ode- 
Writers: we fhall only quote the concluding paflage of his poem, rela- 
tive to himfelf and patron. 

No happy fon of wealth or fame, 
To court a royal Patron came! 
A haplefs youth, whofe vital page 

Was one fad lengthen’d tale of woe, 
Where ruthlefs fate, impelling tides of rage, 

Bade wave on wave, in dire fucceflion flow, 
To glittering ftars and titled-names anknown, 
Referred his fuit to thee alone. 

' The tale your facred pity mov’d ; 
You felt, confented, and approv’d. 


Then touch my ftrings, ye bleft Pierian Quire! 
Exalt to rapture every happy line ! 
My bofom kindle with Promethean fire, 
And fwell each note with energy divine. 
No more to plaintive founds of woe 
Let the vocal numbers flow ! 
Perhaps the Chief to whom I fing, 
May yet ordain aufpicious days, 
To wake the lyre with nobler lays,. 
And tune to war the nervous firing. 


For who, untaught in Neptune’s {chool, 
Tho’ 
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Tho’ all the powers of genius he poflefs, 
Tho’ difciplin’d by claffic rule, 
With daring pencil can difplay 
The fight that thunders on the wat’ry way, 
And all its horsid incidents exprefs? 
Tohim, my Mufe, thefe warlike trains belong ! 


Source of thy hope, and Patron of thy fong. K 
~n-k 


Art. 21. The Poetical Calendar, Sc. Vol. Ill. for March. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. Coote. 


This volume‘tontains fome tolerable pieces; particularly the Kite, a 
mock heroic poem, written by Dr. Bacon: of which, with feveral other 
pieces, Mefficurs Fawkes and Woty have plundered the Gentleman’s 


Magazine. oe 


MiIscELLANEOUWS. 


Art. 22. 4 Repertory of the Endowments of Vicarages in the Dio- 
cefe of Canterbury. By Andrew Coltce Ducarel*, L. L. D. 


F.R.S. and F.S. A. Commiflary of the City and Diocefe 
of Canterbury. 4to. 2s. Rivington. 


This performance is given as a fpecimen of the method which the 

Editor propofes to follow, in a general Repertory, or Lift, of the En- 

dowments of Vicarages throughout the kingdom; a work intended, | 
fays the learned Editor, for the fervice both of Vicars and of their Pa- 
rifhioners. The former, he obferves, ufually come into their Livings 
unacquainted with the particulars of their legal-incomes ; moftof which 
being {mall and unfufficient, they are thence fometimes, tempted to. de- 
mand more than their dues. While, on the other hand, thofe who 
fhould pay them, take advantage of the Minifter’s ignorance or doubt 
concerning his rights, and refute toacknowlege them. . The difcoveries 
of Endowments, therefore, he conceives, will tend, not only to the 
right determination of law-fuits, but to the prevention of them, by 
fhewing both parties, to what they are entitled: and thus, will be of 
common beneit, to the Clergy, as well as to Impropriators, and to the 
reft of the Laity. For thefe reafons, he hopes the public will approve 
this fpecimen of his undertaking ; that the feveral Bifhops would fa- 
vour him with the names, and dates, of all Endowments in their refpec-’ 
tive Regiitri.s; and that, the fame affitance will be given him by fach 
of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, as have in their cultody ancient 
records of any kind, in which Endowments are entered. 


* Author of a Differtation on fome Anglo-Gallic Coins; fee Review, | 
wol. XIX. page 305. K- n-k. 


Art. 23. The Rudiments of Mufic; or, a foort and eafy Treatife 
on that Subjeét. The. third-Edition ; with confiderable Additions ; 
particularly Inftruétions for Song; and a Plan for Teaching a 
Number of People colleétively, the Four Parts of Pfalmody. By | 
Robert Bremner. Fowhich is annexed, a Collection of — | 
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beft Church Tunes, Canons, and Anthems. Small 8vo. 2s. 
Printed for the Author, at the Harp and Hautboy in the 
Strand. 


Though there have been two former impreffions of this I'trle treatife, 
as appears by the Ute, yet this being the firit publication of it in Lon- 
Coa, it has fome claim to our notice. 

Soy peffon who is capable of the leaft perception of harmony, or 
khowlepe Of muuc as aicieuce, cannot but be fenlible what muit be the 
eifett ot a number of people joining to make a noife, under the notion 
of praifing God, without having any feteled principles to govern their 
voices, or to regulate their time: and under the condugt of a Leader 
who has none for himiclf, beyond a conceited caprice, ever altering for 
the worfe Such was the flate of Pfalmody lately in Scotland, whena 
refpectable committee, compofed of the principal Magiftracy of Edin- 
burgh, undertook a reformation of charch-mufic. Thefe Gentlemen 
telected a number of pfalm-tunes, which, with a proper introduétion to 
mufic, were by their appoiotment publifhed by Mr. Bremner, then liv- 
mg at Edinburgh. The great fale of this work, and the effects of it 
mi general, gave the beft fanCtion to the undertaking and execution. 

Mr. Bremner having’ now opened a mufic-fhop ia London, has pub- 
lifhed a new edition of his work, for the benefit of Enghth congrega- 
tions » many of which, both of the eftabli‘hment and the diffenters, 
may, we apprehend,’ confiderably improve their pfalmody, by attending 
to the very plain and prastical rules contained in this judicious tra&. 


Art. 24. The Fefts of Beau Nafb, late Mafter of the Ceremonies at 
Bath. 8vo. 1s. Briftow. 


There is great difference between telling a ftory, and printing it. In 
the latter cafe, we mifs the arch look, the expreffive tone, and the fig- 
wificant gefture, the effential falt. and feafoning, without which, the 
weil-told tale, the fmart repartee, and the humourous jeft, are infipidly ’ 
repeated on paper. Few are able to write, though many can Sit off, a 
joke vivd voce, with tolerable fuccefs; and there is no doubt but Nath 
himfelf, who probably threw out many of the dons mots here publifh- 
ed, with that native pleafantry and humour, which could not fail to 
raife the laugh, or work whatever effect he intended, would have made 
no better figure in print than the humble Editor of his ‘* Witty 
Savings.” | 

** Some of thefe jefts, fays the Editor, have, indeed, been often re- 
peated in company, and a few of them have found their way into fome 
novels; but none, that I know of, have ever been inferted in the books 
‘of Jefts.” And if a great number of thofe which are inferted in this 
biovk had been'left out of it, the public ftock of wit and humour would 
habe {uftaingdé very little diminution. Some of the repartees and jefts, 
however, are paflable enough ; of which the two following are inferted 
ae {pecimens. eA 

«« Mr Nath being one day at a public entertainment, where a Gen- 
tleman was prefent who fat fevera] hours without fpeaking a fyllabie ; 
and, as from the charaéter of the perfon, there was great reafon to fuf- 
pect thas his filence was owing to a fupercilieus contempt of the com- 
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pany, Nafh determined to fhew his refentment the firt opportanity that 
offered. Accordingly, when fupper was brought in, Mr. Nath was re- 
markably affiduous in helping the Gentleman to the belt upon the table, 
taking care to fupply his plate when he faw it nearempty. Upon this 
one of the company defired to know his reafon for this extraordinary at- 
tention to the filent perfon. To which Nath replied, 7 afure you, it is 
from the tendernefs of my difpofition, for I cannot bear to Jee dunb crea- 
tures want. 

Mr. Nath foliciting a Nobleman for a fubfcription to a public charity, 
his Lordfhip being fomewhat out of temper, put him off, telling him 
he would confider of it; but Nath begeed hard for a pofitive anfwer 
then, yes or no. To which the Nobleman replied, No, J tel/ you, no: 
—1 thank your Lerdjbip, fays Nath, taking out his hit, dow much foal 
I fet you down? What do you mean, faid the Peer, I gave you a ne- 
gative? My Lord, returned Nath, you Jaid no, tavices and 1 need not 
inform your Lord/hip, that two negatives make an affirmative. 

The recital of a piece of awit, ora jeit, fhould always end with the 
expreffion or action on which the humour turns; but a dull Story-teller 
ever concludes with a tail-piece of infignificant circumftances ; and fpoils 
all, with an affurance that * the Gentleman was fo well pleafed with the 
‘ fmartnefs of the repartee, that be put bis hand tn his pocket (as the pre- 
fent performance fomewhere has it) ‘ and gave the fellow a crown for 
« his wit.’ We have taken the liberty to dock this Gentleman’s tails, 
in both the foregoing inftances. 





Art. 25. The Hiflory of France, from Pharamond to Charles IX. 
Tranflated from the French of Bofluet, Bifhop of Meaux. 
Edinburgh. 4s2mo. 4vols. 12s. Donaldfon. 


We are given to underftand, in the preface, that the work now be- 
foretus, though it hath Mr. Bofluet’s name to it, was the pe-formance 
of a young perfon of a very extraordinary rank : no lefs than the Dau- 
phin, only fon of Lewis XIV. and grandfather of Lewis XV. now reign- 
ing. This anecdote we haye in an extract of a leuer from the Bifhop 
of Meaux to Pope Innocent XII. relating the manaer in which the 
Dauphin’s ftudies were conducted : the following is pa:t of it. 

“< We have taught him hiftory ; and as that is the {chool of haman 
life, and of politics, we have done it with great exa€inefs: but we have 
been chiefly careful to teach him that of France, which is peculiarly 
his own. We have not, however, given him the trouble to perule 
books, and excepting fome national authors, like Philip de Comine;, 
and du Bellai, of which we have made him read the moft beautiful 
paflages, we have ourfelves been at the fountain head, and have 
extracted out of the moft approved authors, what might be moit ofeful 
to make him underftand the feries of affairs. Of thefe, we recited by 
word of mouth, as much as he could eafily retain; we made him re- 
peat what we had recited: he wrote it in French, and then turned it into 
Latin. On Saturday, he read over, without interuption, the whole he 
‘compofed during the week ; and our work increafing, we divided it in- 
to books, which we made him read over again very frequently +.” 


+ Vid. the Bifoo2’s whole le:ter, in tomer. of Recueil des auvres de M. 
Boffuet. 
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A perfon muft be little acquainted with the method in which the 
fiudies of royal pupils are conducted, not to be able to judge, how far 
fuch a work as this may propesly be faid to be the petormance of the 
Dauphin: he muft be lefs acquainted with the manners of a court and 
of courtiers, not to know with what addrefs an artful prelate, writing 
to the Pope, would acquit himfelf, and in how favourable a light he 
would endeavour to place the abilities of his pupil; and leaft of all 
muft he be acquainted with the charaéter of Mr. Boffuer, not to know 
what fort of a hiftory to expeét, when he was the fountain-head from 
which ic was to flow.—The ingenious writer of the Letters concerning 
mytholoy, hath itrongly marked the character of this prelate, and, ina 
very agreeable manner, contrafted it with another, archbifhop Fenelon’s, 
in almoft every refpect its oppofite: with this we fhall difmifs the pre- 
fent article. 

‘* Boffuet,” he fays, ** was a prelate of vaft parts, learned, eloquent, 
artful, and afpiring. By thefe qualities he rofe to the firft dignities in 
the Ga/ican church; while another of finer fancy, and better heart, 
humble, holy, and fincere, was cenfured at Rome, and difgraced at 
the French court. Both were entrufted with the edcuation of princes, 
and acquitted themfelves of thofe duties in a very different manner. 
The one endeavoured t6 make his royal pupil noble, virtuous, and jut, 
a father to his people, and a friend to mankind, by the maxims of 
his inimitable Trtemaque. ‘The other, in his difcourfes upon univer- 
fa! hiftcry, is perpetually turning his princes eyes from mankind to the 
Cuurcu, as the facred objeé of his care, from whofe everlafting ftem 
whoever feparates is loft; and for whofe interefis, in the extirpation 
of herefy, and aggrandizement of her minifters, he is like his father, 
Lewis X1V. to exert all the power he has received from God {.” 


t Vid. Let, concerning Mythol. 16th letter ; and Dife. fur [ hifi. univer. 
part il. § 12, | 


Art. 26. Lhe School for Wives, in a Series of Letters. 12mo. 
3s- Dodfley. 


To treat this little produétion with any degree of feverity would be 
unpardotiable, as it is the performance of a lady; and, if we may be 
permitted to judge from the prevailing fpirit and teadency of the piece, 
alady of moft amiable difpofition and charafter. A critical reader 
would perhaps be inclined to cenfure the ftyle in ah Hae the letters are 
wrote, as formal and ftiff; deftitute of that eafe, which we always ex- 
pect from a female pen, and efpecially in compofitions of this kind; 
and not fufficiently diverfified for the variety of charaéters that are in- 
troduced. ‘The open and unartful manner, in which the fable itfelf is 
conduésd, will likewife be judged an imperfeétion. 

But, if without the fpirit of criticifm, and with a difpofition in fa- 
vour of virtue, the female reader can overlook thele defeéts, and refign 
herfelf to the conduét of our amiable inftruétor; who, not from the love 
of fame, but a much nobler principle, is here difpenfing the wifeft. and 
moft important maxims; fhe may hope, if not. delighted with the ele- 
gancy of her entertainment, to be improved by it. In every attempt 
to communicate the fage inftructions of virtue and. wifdom, and efpe- 
cially 
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cially to the gay and unthinking part of mankind, for. whom»this {pe- 
cies of writing feems principally intended, we could with to fee the utile 
and the dudce, the improving and the entertaining agreeably interwo- 
ven: at the fame time, where a performance difcovers internal. marks, 
that it was the principal intention of its author to promote virtue and 
good manners, and. is in fome good meafure calculated to. anfwer this 
worthy purpofe; we do not think ourfelves at liberty to {peak of ic in 
that pert and flippant manner, which thofe, who value themfelves for 
their critical fkill, fometimes do. S 


Art. 27. The Lady’s Compleat Letter-Writer; being a Collection of 


Letters written by Ladies, not only on the more important, religious, 
moral, and focial Duties, but on Subjeéts of every other Kind that 
ufually intereft the Fair Sex. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Lownds. 


Colleéted from former compilations of the fame kind, from Richard- 
fon’s letter-writing novels, and from our belt periodical papers. ‘This 
book may afford both amufement and inftruction to the young ladies 
of the prefent age, who have greatly the advantage of their grandmo- 
thers, in regard to models for epiftolary writing. In the laft age, the 
poor pedantic academy of compliments, or fuch like trafh, contained 
the beft forms and rules for managing every kind of correfpondence ; 
but in thefe more cultivated times, the cafe is greatly altered. How- 
ever, after all, a knowlege of true politenefs, and the manners by 
which perfons, in what is called gentee/ fe, are diltinguifhed, can only 
be attained by mingling, and freely converfing, with fuch perfons, upon 
an equal footing. 


Art. 28. Every Woman her own Broker; or, a new Guide to the 
Alley: Illuftrated with Examples in real Life. Containing pro- 
per and necfary Infiruétions for every Woman, and plainly point- 
ing out the Method of making the moft of her own Charms, with- 
out the Affiftance of Female Brokers, Tally-Women, Se. Ge. 
12mo. 3s. Cooke. | 


Need we inform the reader, that this work has no relation to the 
tranfa€tions of Change Alley? The title fufficiently intimates its defig- 
nation to a different quarter of the town. The ladies of a certain 
ftamp are much obliged to this writer for his kind hints; but the pimps 
and bawds will not thank him. for endeavouring to {pirit wp the faid la- 
dies to the laudable refolution of trading wholly on their own account ; 
and not to fuffer the brokers of Drury. Lane and Covent-Garden to ran 
away with the greateft part of the produce of their labour and induftry. 
Get all yow can, and keep what you get, is the moral of this precious 
performance. , rots re 


Art. 29. Critical Obfervations om the tragic Opera of Orion ; ina 
Courfe of Letters to a Country Gentleman: In which the Poetry, 
Mufic, Tranflation, Performers, and Decorations of that Piece, 
are impartially examined; with a Word or two on Artaxerxes. 

8vo. 1s. Fourdrinier. 
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The literary compofition of thofe Italian operas that have been exhi- 
bited on the Englifh theatre was always beneath the dignity of criticifm ; 
and tho’ the opera of Orion approaches fomewhat nearer to common fenfe, 
it is fufficiently ridiculous to fave its credit as an opera. This letter 
writer has made fome filly obfervations about it, and about it, and feems 
in all refpeéts unqualified for the office of a critic. He tells us, that 
the moral of this opera is good; — would he not find a moral in a pup- 
pet-fhew ? — that this is not the firft time an Englifh ear has been delighted 
with the concord of fweet founds; —how-wonderful ! — that Mr. Botta. 
relli’s great abilities depend on a paltry penfion ; — more aftonifhing ftill! 
Bat let us-not be too rafh in our judgment, for this author tells us, that 
* to be capable of judging right in an affair of this nature, there needs 
a clear head, that can patiently apply various antecedent incidents to 
polterior caufes.” If there be any fenfe in this jargon, it means, that 
we fhould apply what is before us to what is behind us. We take the 
hint, and fhall make the application accordingly. L 


Art. 30. The Univerfal Direétor; or, the Nobleman and Gentle- 
man’s true Guide to the Mafters and Profeffors of the liberal and 
polite Arts and Sciences; and of the mechanic Arts, Manufaétures, 
and Trades, yg 19 in London and Weftminfter, and their En- 
virons. By Mr. Mortimer. 8vo. 5s. Coote. 


The plan of this work is certainly a good one; and if the defign 

be not fully completed in this firft edition, in which are many defetts, 
there is no doubt that it will, in the future impreffions, be carried as 
far towards perfection, as the flu€tuating nature of fuch a compilement 
will admit. 
' Mr. Mortimer, to whom the public are alfo obliged for the book en- 
titled Every man his own broker t+, has divided his work into three parts; 
the firft of which contains, in alphabetical order, the names and places 
of abode of the moft eminent artifls in painting, architecture, fculp- 
ture, drawing, modelling, engraving, &c. To thefe are annexed, the 
mafters and profeffors in mufic, medicine, furgery, &c. The fecond 
part contains the principal mechanic artifts and manufaCturers ; and the 
third confilts of feparate lifts of the merchants, bankers, agents, 
attornies, brokers, and notaries; with the moft eminent warehoufe- 
men, and fhopkeepers in London and Weftminfter. 


> See Review, vol. xxiv. p. 442. 


Art. 31. The dramatic Hiftory of Mafter Edward, Maifs Ann, 
Mrs. Llwhuddwhydd, and others, the Extraordinaries of thefe 


Times. Illufrated with Copper-plates. 4 12mo0. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Waller. AA 


An imitation of Triftram Shandy, attempted in low humour, with 
tolerable fuccefs. The. perfons meant by Maer Edward and Mi/s Ann, 
are Mr. Ssuter the comedian, and Milfs Nancy Dawfon the hornpipe 
dancer. ‘The copper-plates are many in number, and moft of them 
very droll ones. | 


(The Remainder of the Catalogue, with :%e Sermons, in our next.) 
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A writen by Gee. Mls: Thm? , 








